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CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was a very short will, wonderfully brief, 
considering all its devisor had to leave. 

Lord Combermere left to his dear wife any 
articles of furniture, pictures, ornaments or 
plate, either at the Abbey or the mansion in 
Greville-square, that she might care to take 
with her to her dower house of White Ladies. 
She was already amply a for by her 
marriage settlements ; and knowing the simple 
nature of her tastes, he thought she would 
prefer being unencumbered by further riches. 

This first clause of the will gave great satis- 
faction to Mr. Barber and the Rev. Laurence. 
What could a widow want with more than 
three thousand a-year, specially as the 
principal was in her own power to leave to 
whom she would? In the eyes of these 
prudent gentlemen, Lord Combermere thus 
far had acted wisely. 

Legacies and pensions to the servants 
followed. Then Mr. Ashwin cleared his 
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(‘YOU MUST DECIDE TO-DAY, KATY, BETWEEN LOVE AND GOLD!” 


throat, all eyes were directed to him with 
redoubled eo for he was coming to 
the point. he question they were all so 
anxious about would be solved at last. 
The lawyer seemed in no mood to hurry him- 
self. He spokeslowly and distinctly, omitting 
no single word. The Rev. Laurence and Mr, 
Barber perfectly longed to shake him as a 
punishment for his dilatoriness, and the 
— Lady Combermere thought it needless 
elay on his part thus to prolong their sus- 
pense. It came at last. 

* Andall this estate of Combermere, with 
the Abbey itself, and the furniture and 
ornaments thereof (except such as shall be 
chosen by my wife for her private property), 
my town house, horses, carriages and jewels 
I give and bequeath to my dearly-loved 
cousin, Kenneth §¢. Clune, on condition that 
he marry my daughter, Margaret 
Helena, only child of my much-loved son 
Noel St. Clune, on or before her twenty-first 
birthday. And if my said cousin refuse to 
marry the said Margaret Helena, then all the 
property before-mentioned shall remit to her 
absolately, and her heirs for ever.” 
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More technicalities followed, tying up the 
property in the event of Kenneth's refusal. 

e and the widowed Oountess were appointed 
the young lady’s guardians, and full authority 
vas given them to spend all needfal means in 
keeping the por in good order. It was 
also expressly laid down that, even if the 
new Earl refused the alliance proposed to him 
he enjoyed the revenues of the estate until 
Miss St. Clune attained her majority. If 
she did not marry him, by a strange whim of 
her grandfather his consent was necessary to 
her marrying anyone else until she was five- 
and-twenty. Her defying him sequestered 
her yoepesty for twenty years ; in short, Lord 
Combermere’s will was a most perplexing 
document. It seemed phrased—so Kenneth 
said afterwards—with the express view of 
giving as much trouble as possible. 

Mr. Barber and Mr. Jones found their 
— not oo ees oe are was 
their chagrin, though y affected to carry 
off the matter lightly, 

“Rather hard on you," said Hilton to 
Kenneth, “ for of course you'll have to marry 
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the girl if she turns out the greatest, fright 


sver heard of.” 

‘©The daughters of the St. Clanes have 
usually been famed for their beanty,” 
returned young Lord Combermere coldly. 
« But I have not the least intention of marry- 
ing my cousin, were she as lovely as a peri.” 

“ Bat, then, you'll be a. pauper, man.’ 

‘‘Hardly,” said Kenneth, quietly. ‘‘The 
income from the estates and funded property 
is mine for two years. Mr, Ashwin tells me 
this wilt produce quite fifty thousand, so that 
after all I am not quite passed over.’ 

But bravely-as he spoke, there was a strange 
pain at his heart..Losecure this fifty thou- 
sand pounds: intact he must live as best he 
could on his own little Brome of three 
hundred a-year for two Jong yea 

Was it likely that Mrs. Dean wed either 
suffer ‘her beantifal daughter to begin house- 
keeping on such .a pittance, or suffer her to 
wait over two years for a aman whose income: | 
would even then be under three thousand ! 

‘*T call it a cruel deception,” said the Rev. 
Laurence. ‘A man hasno right to conceal 
the fact that he has a grandchild. -Think of 
the tracts I have wasted on the Earl, and the 
er Ihave been put to in coming: to see 

im ! ” 


The Vicar ee was, oh John Gilpin's |. 


wife, possessed of a frugal mind; indeed, 
there were people who were base enough: to 
say his economy ted into meanness. 
* I’ve acgreat mindito.upset the will.” 
“ The will's as Jégalas any yet drawn, Mei] 
Barber,” interposed the ieapper. “ And if you 
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“ Donteyos: biol the late Earl has , 
us abomi demanded * 
er Ashwin shrugged his ‘ 
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“« Exeep Lord 


counted-on his kinsman’s known’ affestion, 


/ don't seé: that-you haye: anything to 
of. ” 


“Did you*know of the of Migs “Sk... 
Clone ?**sekeithe c ; yly, **Per. 
sneer ere ; 
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was dead !”’ 
aay ae Mr. Ashwin, 
with 


thinking to 
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my cousin never 
his con's widow 

‘* Never | -He 
break off the attachment. » 


. ‘young |. 
man was dying, he wrote to his father, 


beseeching his kindness for his wife and her 
child. It seems they had been married 
privately a year before the. regiment, left 
England. Noel St, Clane enclosed the certi- 
ficates of the marriageand the chifd's baptism. 
Of course, he was nothing but a ‘younger 
son then, and*I can partly utiderstand his 
father’s pride recoiling from bringitig’ an un- 
know girl and her Chill tothe Abbey. But 
whén Viscount St. Clane' died and this neg- 
lected granddaughter became’ his nataral 
heiress, f confess I marvel at his apathy.” 

The three young men stared. It seerred'to 
them Lord Combermere had prepared @ great 
deat of tronbie for his relations. 

“Why!” ‘exclaimed° Hilton Barber, who, 
with all his‘ faults; was very clear. sighted, 
“even if the present Eatl were willing ‘to 
marry “Miss ‘St. Clune to-morrow he might 
lose his’ inheritance, for how in the’ world is 
he' to discoyer-her'? ”’ 

‘‘ There ‘is“something in that,” admitted 
Mr. Ashwin. »‘bI1 have the address at;which 
the: husband left. bis'wife, but as-it is nearly 
twenty years!isince ‘he went to India, that is 
not at all conclusive. , If) Mies: St,, Clane.is 
dead—and .I own that idea seems not, im- 
probable—Lord Combermere is.of conrse free 
from all conditions,” 


4 no®have devised ‘such 


The disappointed cousingyand the other 
gnests left the Abbey. Menneth and the 
lawyer would remain unfil the next day— 
they had a good many things to arrange; 
besides-which, the new Earl wanted to Have a 
long talk with the widow of his predecessor. 

“ “It explains. his. message, Ken,” said the 
Countess.in tears. ‘He meant.thateven_if) 
you refused to marry her, you must be a kind 
friend t6 that poor girl |” 

‘ I think ycu will be her best friend. Now, 
Aunt Lucy, the first thing to do is to find her. 
Then, if you are willing to give her a home at 
White Ladies until she is twenty-one, she will 
be provided for ° the time when I hand 
over the A bbeystatiior ? 

“ Ken, must-you hamd it over?” 

His blneweyes clonded, as though with 

reaidden pain: 

*“Tamust !”’ 

“She might ant ited 

“' MY dear aunt, 
\sex it Wonld make , 
those old fashio : 

tor 



















asia ‘would be right.” 
**And this,will must m 
shard for you, If sonly. 
known of this abtachment. : 


‘tieay afword. f th Agr 
ee a ed hadeb 
ge geo emt ren 08. 0) 
see Eebek! ‘a hae ter here; bt 


| gel iemnather pees 
& maa to disinherit b 


Mle Sonia only" M 1 wo! ff 
Kathleen to'wait that , 'd. be 
life with an income afdlegst sufficient 
ease,” 

‘« And won't she?” 


Po a cea jean / 


y- ae What on earth a he to do with it? Is 
he related to the Deans? ” 

“ He wants to merry Kathleen! "” 

ic He'e only Sty, and ioekeyoanget 

3 He's only fifty, an younger!” 

* * There you arecaetually «going: to defend 

im.’ 

Ne! but he pat it: to me: etergeaty, 
‘Tf it wasoqaite: certain; he said, ‘I could 
never marry ‘Kathleen «mycelf,: and that her 
mother wouldn't detoher remain: unmarried, 
why then ‘he didn't: see I:had-any, cright-to feel 
4s gredas Tenens who marriéé her.’ 

you 


“I admitted there-was something» im: it. 


It's a strange sensation having: one’s’ stots for 
a rival; but I think “he’s am ‘henest one. “He 
tol me he should never’ propese for ‘Kathleen 
until I tol®bim Iwas j and then he 
didn’t see that'I' coul® Dlame*him for trying 
his chance.” 

‘“] don’t think his’son: would have beun'even 
so generous as shat.” 
Ken shook his‘héad. 
igen,» — ‘go Lance, ees 
ave very! ‘ ti on bad 
will be’ better than’ ‘suépense “9% ‘guépense, | If! 
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fairy every sent into is world to brighten 
@an'siot.”’ 

Lady ComVermae’ a eyes glistenad. 

‘‘ If only things had gone differently !” 

She was thibking of her husband's will, 
and wishing he had not been so anxione for 
the welfare of his unknown grandchild ; but 


“Tf T lose her I shall know she was not all 
I thought her. A‘ iman .doedn’t.deteal this 
heart for a woman, Aunt Lucy, if knowing 
she cared for him she refuses him becatise he 
is not rich.” 

etd was not so trying as the preeeding 
meals. had been, At least they knew the 
worst mow, besides, the three who s3t down tc 
the luxurious repast liked and trusted each 
—— there was.at least harmony in their 
midat. 

Theroonadltation was long and eager; but 
after @llevery little was arrived at. Lady 
Combe and her own personal servants 
as soom*as possible to White 
Age pecrecn ious 

 & gate with the 
Abbey itself would be 
servants, for whether 
him or not, Lord Com- 
ie yp aS omise as 
y any of 
L ypepellngs w YW ie “abe short 











He meant to'return'to London and eeenpy 
old chambers, jast--so-he pat it—asif he 
8 still plain Mr. sh va and as reading 


ae bar and shis litera ym tl arate both 
armgpledsisare, oe mploy some 
mit in _aasisting in 6 his Jong- 


yor 
‘ ould far rather iad alviertice if Lcould 
ow it, . stid-Mr. Ashwin,.as they sravelled 
@p'to London in a. smoking: 
ih bestowed on thi 
intruders, ‘ 







r has let herself think of ‘me as 
5 “way sp be Sa 
Mise St. Clune cordi 
Sikmows more about 
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e- last. persda for 
fide in.” \. 
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distinctly than those aay love; and 

-E-don’t like to speak ill of the dead, I 
nvasf corifees I detested Mr. Marks!” 
‘s So did I.” 
‘ Then it was no childish caprice of mine ?”’ 
“It was most likely instinct warning you 
against @ bad, heartless man./" But what I 
was going to say is, that ‘Mra: Noel St. Clane 
was the maid and—I fancy—niece of your 
stepfather’s partner, eld Dreviyn.”’ 

Kenneth stared. 

“1 damvied: from the: nye Sots conduct, she 

mist kave-been quite an inferior.’ 

“She was a lady born and bred; and ctl 
hbeautital. She was also reported: to be 





bss Icbegin to ees: dighs," said Lord. Comber- 
mere; ogravely. “You; meed not spate: my 


feelings in welch 08 stepfather. ..Ohild 
as Ixwas'at the time his death: I- hated 
bia.” 


«© Well, my theory is—lawyers aught to deal 
PT ba theory is; that «Marks :really-oared 
shes ekhantmabantiean | in his to 
— atall. That; oe Noel: St..Clane 
| was, Lord Com bermere's 


hisvival she 
mind against Miss bar gy and at. the-eame 
Res ead pride. by-teling 





only see her, Aunt’ Line =n 
stand how" I feel it Bios ate 
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Then, I fancy, 4héey ‘married; ‘ard Marks, 
driven desperate by disappointed passion, 
persecuted the luckless couple in any way that 
occurred to his ever vindictive nature. Trevlyn 
died, and he nettéd’the'whole of the property. 
What became of it has never been discovered.” 

Ken opened his eyes. 

‘I. have: heard my mother say again and 
again that Mr. Marks only left sufficient 
monéy to hie débts and’ funéral expenses. 
Ste has often declared she’never gained a six- 
pence by ‘her sedond midrriage, thotigh by 
a ‘will exédctited “on “their bein. Toned he 
feb neneelume farthing He’had.”’ 

“We are wander ng strangely ‘away from 
Miss St: Clutte,” said ‘thé ‘lawyer, Smiling ; 
«bat all’ thts “hava “strange interest for me. 
Do ‘you “Know, Lord Coribermere, for vorie 
yéats I ho ‘peliéved ‘myself guilty, in a 
et Of poor Mutie' death ?”” 

“You!”’ 

“That very afternoon I*Had partially en- 
gaged as‘ clerk the Véry rian wrrested for the 
murder; and T'adviked him twhen he said Mr. 
Marks ‘always prejadited people ‘against em- 
ploying rn) to gostratght to Dovtors’ Con - 
mons, and thréaten the lawyer within action 
for @efartiation of “cliiricter if ‘he tdld te 
anything but’ the froth, I aseure ‘you, ‘when 
I heard Mr. Marks liad beoa murdered, and 
this mah Had done it, T felt guilty.” 

“ You know my mother Meerartlate me 
Gordon was the offender. “Binds I Have beech 
grown up I hive studied’ the cave attentively, 
and I feel’ 6értain' if ‘nly the podr fellow had 
not died 6? Hénr't ditense tlie Very Hight of his 
arréét he Would have. been ‘ablé to prove his 
innocenée,”’ : é 

* 86 do T low. ‘I thought him guilty at the 


timé, though,” 
® How’ could “you? “On the face of it, it 
seems to me impossible. If the man Fi 
wanted Marke’s life he wonld Have taken it 
before, Whén his own dircuthstintes 16ek 
dospérate—ndt higve' waited till he Had w goc 
situation i'view.” _ or 
“« Well, Z Believed him gt ppd ah bit T 
took grédt blaine to tnyseff for having expos 
the poof tmhan’to the temptations of an inter- 
view with Marks, so I did: what I ééuld for the 
widow.” ; 
“T wonder it did not kill ‘her.”” ~ 
«Te aid, T béliéve, neatly. She’ Had Prain 
fevér, anid was ill for weeks and’weeks. When 
she Gime out of hér room hér hair was ‘white 
as stiow. Thén thé friend ‘who nurséd ‘her 
took ill, And she died, leaving a baby for poor 
Mrs, Gordon to see after. I wanted her to 
send it t6 the workhouse, bat ‘sti declared she’ 
couldn't—she lovéd it Hearly as Well as her own 
child. So the long atid. thé short of it was, as 
I couldn't 68 her statve, I ‘promised to ‘allow 
her five pounds @ mdénth as long as'I lived, 
and to furnish » cottage for her in thé country, 
oi kee E 
the ‘in Her husband’s i r 
thing, but she agreed, for the one's Tans to) 
drop his name. A nice, pretty spoken oung 
woman she was; and I’vé nevér regrétted, 
helping her.” pe 
“Bat you Said you. found out Gordon’s 
innocence! Surély you strove to prove if?” 
“TI couldn't! What I heard proved it to. 
me conclusively, bat it was fot facta, and the! 
law deals Only with facts. It that. 
ee EM, | 
artner’s legacy, and was actually ‘kee | 
i gold in the fice. One of his clérks ait | 
to me years attér, ad when we talked about | 
the murder he confessed he had always felt: 
sure of Gordon’s innodence. He was afraid | 
to mention it at the time, leit he shonld 
irect snspicions against ‘himvelf; but 1 
yh gle ge 
e, Inid. OF; ‘and ni was in 1 ce. 
the pdlice brought him the ph of | 
a st sien bah 
ew, By | 
_ Who . saw 


ie 


lord, thi Rooms 
Gordon after te ite the ‘of dhe : 
that srallttng. Voey as es 
his hands in a eka. omy mind this’ 


-her cap at yourg 





is conclusive that he did uot take the spoil, 
and I aim as Certain that it was taken by your 
stepfather’s real murderer.”’ 

“Tf that is 80, I Gall it a cruél wrong that 
the widow: #nd daughter should bear such 
uninérited disgrace.” 


‘They don’t béar ony disgrace. They live | 
a 


in a little country ‘village not many miles 
from Maidstone, and are respected as honest, 
industrious pedple Who pay their way. Nota 
soul in the place has’a suspicion of their true 
history.” 

Still, [think the inquiry ought to have 
béen reopened.” 

Ti's bettér to Tet sleeping dogs lie. Lord 
Combérmere, if Andrew Gofdon liad died a 
convicted felon ba case would have been 
hi ae ie be Sage be *. harm to his 
amily to let ‘thin .. Deperid upon it, we 
shail kao the truth’at Tast.” 

‘*T doubt it.’’ 

WTook at this mystery of Noel St. Clune’s 
Marridge! Is has been kept a secret ndarly 


twenty years, yet you see it is revealed at: 


last! ”’ 


“ Granted ; to rétarn to Miss St. Clune. | 


Why do you thitk my riother could help us 
in the séarch?” 

‘She was married to Marks fiearly a year 
before the mirder. ‘She mtist have known 
old Mr. Trevlyn. She was a wonian to take 
a good deal of ‘interest in‘ all that went on 
around her, and it is quite likely her husband 
‘told her (his own version, of coursé) the whole 
Story. of Noel’s infatuation.”’ 

“««T oan ask her if you like, bat I would far 
father riot.” 

“ May I ask why?” 

“ Certainly. mother and I are not a 
per coularly “attached couple; but she is 

mbitious for me, and I am quite sure she 
would do nothing fiat Gould help to. prodtice 
my rival aa she will, I fear, consider Miss St. 
Cfutie.” 

“You need not mention Miss St. Clune. 
Tell her you dnd I have been talking of old 
‘times, when Tréylynh and I wére friends. Ask 
her if she remembers his niesé? ” 

Tt was # diffichlt mission; perhaps Mrs. 
Marks madé it oe, by thé form of her 
quet tion, She*grested her ‘son with a Gare- 
lesa kigs vid the heartléss qtiéstion,— 

‘Who is master of Combermeére? ” 

‘ “Tain for two yéars, for ty life on certain 
conditions ; but I would rather not speak of 
them evén'to eS . : 

‘** T can, guess—that you give up that Dean 
girl. I quite agree ‘with the Bal. She is 
utterly beneath your notice.” 

“Mother! ”” 

‘‘No one was more severe on nicsalliances 
than Lord Combermere. He sént his own 
favourite son to India rather than Iét him 
contract one.” ‘ 

‘Who did poor Noel want to marry?” 

‘* A heartless, jponemaing, ininx, who had 
angled for yéats for Mr. Matks; and when 
she saw he was too wise. to be caught she set 
‘St. Clune. I. never could 
bédt that Margaret Treylyn.”’ 

‘You knew her, then?”’ 

“I met het two or three times. 
enough.” 


Quite 


“Have you any idea what has become of 
her? “When ig you see her last?” 

“ Dear mé, Kenneth, how curious you aro! 
I saw hér ones after Mr. Marks’s death. She 
canie to me in gréat poverty, and perstiaded 
ihe bale Mais M ek late atid a lot of jet 
ornaments, \ I daresay wast’ t worth halt 
what,I gave for them.” 

Have you any idea where abe lived ?” 

«How tai it concern you?” 

“Lady ‘Combermere wants to’ find her 


What an idiot that woméln' is { She'd pity 


'| the worst sinner going. Well, if I remiember 
“Hi, Margntst reviyn wal living. ut Ful: 
ham way. Yes; I’m pretty sate she said so 


—somewhéere in 
No. 7, because I 
broke or thé 


down in casé the jet 
6 “Wore badly—when, of 


. ‘Oh, it'was | 


course, I should have expected her to refund 
some of the money.”’ 

The new Lord Combermere winced. Cer. 
tainly, there were times when the poor young 
, man felt inclined to blush for the mother who 
jbore him. But, for all that, he had gained 
something. Noel St. Clune had given his 
| father tke address where he left his wife: just 
: before he sailed for India. Mrs. Marks had 
' evidently seen her some time after Noel's 
, Geath—when poverty had begun its strides 
| Margaret St. Clune’s story was brought down 
to a period six months’ later than they knew 


of, 
| It was very difficult to ward off his mother's 
inquiries respecting Lord Combermere’s will 
| but Kenneth gave her very little satisfaction. 
| And when he went home to his lonely chambers 
in the Temple, Mrs. Marks believed firmly 
that he inherited everything on condition that 
he gave up Miss Dean, 

Poor Kenneth was much exercised in mind 
how to break the néws of his poverty to Mrs. 
Dean. He knew that Kathleen liked him. If 
‘only his means had been ample’ he would have 
Kad few misgivings, but Katy was easily 
influenced, and her mother governed her in 
allthings. Even if he saw her first, and got 
her promise, Mrs, Dean might interpose her 
authority and separate them. Besides, such 
a course would make the matron an enemy at 
once, So when at last Kenitieth sent in his 
vame for the first time as Lord Oombermere 
it was Kathleen's mother, and not herself, of 
whom he requested an interview. 

Mrs.. Dean received him with politeness, 
a little savouring of pity. Unsuspected. by 
Kenneth, she knew everything. Hilton 
Barber, who (quite unsuspecting his father's 
designs) had a calling acquaintance in Mands- 
leigh: gardens, had been to see Mrs. Dean the 
day before, and detailed to her, with great 
unction, the whole of the “‘ scandalous-busi- 
ness,’’—his term, not ours—but the.lady was 
too wise to betray her knowledge. She let 

oor Kenneth pour out his: story, and:then, 
ike a good barrister, she summed up. the 
position. 

‘So that, in short, Lord Combermoere, you 
are totally unable to marry for two years 
and then can only begin life‘on an income o 
two thousand eight hundred, and no prospect 
of increase ?” ait 

‘Hardly that,’’ said poor Kenneth. ‘My 
literary work must bring me in something, 
and I have some hope of a diplomatic 
appointment abroad.” 

“IT would never consent to my dear child’s 
residing in a foreign country. Lord Comber- 
mere, if I consented to this engagement, all 
my friends would deem me mad!” 

Kenneth drew himself up proudly. 

“Mine is an old name, madam! My wife 
Will be a countess of England.’ 

“And poorer than many a tradesman’s 
consort. Besides, think of ‘the injustice to 
yourself! In marrying Kathleen you give up 
a noble fortune.”’ 

“T renounce that in any case. Nothing in 
the world would induce me to marry Miss St. 
Clune. Mrs. Dean, you have always béem 
kind to me—you must have seen how 
your daughter. For thesake of thatlove won't 
you bid me hope? Katy is so young; that 
two years can’t make no real difference.”’ 

Mrs. Dean was touched in spite of herself 
—the young man’s mien was so noble. After 
all, it would be something to be able to speak 
of her daughter as Lady Combermere. No 
doubt his mother would do something for 
him, and that old Countess buried down in 
the ey might assist him. 

‘Lord Combermere,” she said at last, “I 
will confess to you I do not wish you to marry 
Kathleen, She is not suited for a poor man’s 
Wife ;-an ;poor for your rank you must. be 
all your life. Also I greatly disapprove of 
long éngagements ; but you have beeh v 
honourable, and I respect you thovonghig. if 
jyou, like to put the case plaink fore 

athléen and abide by her decision, I promise 








you not to attempt to influence her to 
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change her mind should her reply be in your 
favour.” 

Kenneth wrung her hand. 

“ That is as good as giving her to me.” 

“Oh, no! Kathleen is very prudent, and 
she knows that pleasure and pretty things 
cost money. I don’t know how far her feel- 
ings are involved, but I leave all that to you. 
I will ring for her.” 

“ Bend Miss Dean here,’’ was her order to 
the servant, and Katy made her appearance so 
quickly it really’seemed she must have expected 
the summons and been in readiness. 

‘* My dear!” said her mother quietly, “the 
Earl of Combermere wishes to ask you a 
question. I leave you entirely free to answer 
as you like; but remember I can give you no 
fortune, and that you have not a relation in 
the world likely to leave you one.” 

‘And you are really Lord Combermere!”’ 
said Katy, in her pretty childish way, as soon 
as her mother had disappeared. ‘ How odd 
it sounds! Mast I leave off calling you Ken!” 

“Childie!"’ he said fondly. “I should 
never like any other name from you than 
Ken; but I want you to be very serious and 
grave, Katy, for I have something important 
to say.” 

“T can guess it. You have spoken to 
mamma, and told her——” 

‘Told her what you have become some 
time! That I love her daughter as I love my 
own life! Katy, I want you to be my wife; 
but, child, I have little save love to offer you.” 

She grew very pale. 

‘‘ Are you disinherited?”’ 

For she had not been present when Hilton 
Barber called, and for reasons of her own Mrs. 
Dean had not repeated his news. 

“* Yes.” 

“ Kenneth!” 

‘It is not so bad as it might be sweetheart. 
If we wait two years we shall have a moderate 
income—enongh to live comfortably on. But 
Katy, for an Earl and Countess we shall be 
miserably poor. There will be no opera box, 
no giving of balls or parties, no sumptuous 
entertainments.” 

Katy looked on the ground. 

*‘ Mother always says she is poor; she has 
only three thousand a-year. Should we be 
‘as poor as that.” 

‘* A little poorer, but then my writings will 
bring’in something. In two years time Katy 
I ahould be able to give you a house as good 
as the one I take you from?” 

“But this is nota good home! We areas 
dull as ditchwater, and whenever I want any- 
‘thing pretty mother says she can’t afford it. 
Why, she had to pinch and pinch even to 


,provide our court dresses when I was pre- 


sented !”’ ‘ 

“Oar income would not go far in London,” 
confessed poor Kenneth ; “ but if we lived in 
the country we should be quite rich.” 

‘‘T hate the country.” 

Kenneth’s tenderness never failed. 

“Little girl!” he said fondly, “I cannot 
press you, for your whole future will be deter- 
‘mined by your answer. You must decide to- 
day, Katy, between love and gold. You cannot 
have both.” 

‘** You are very unkind, Ken!” 

“AmI? And yet I would give my heart’s 
best blood to save you a pang. If you will be 
my wife, darling, I will love you faithfully to 
‘your life's end! My one aim shall be your 
happiness. I cannot give you riches, dear, 
but all other good gifts shall be yours in 
plenty. I know full well your pretty face 
will always give you suitors—some of them 
richer far than I; but, little girl, not one of 
them can ever love you better than Kenneth 
§t. Clune.” 

‘And I love you!” murmured the girl, 
gently. ‘At least, I like you better n 
anyone J know. But, oh, Kenneth! I do so 
hate pdverty !—and genteel poverty such as 
ours would be worse than all.” 

‘Dear, the choice is yours. I will not 
plead with you. You hold my happiness in 
your hands. Will you be my true and faith- 





ful wife, bearing poverty courageously for my 
sake, or shall we say good-bye—and meet as 
strangers?” 

‘* Why can’t we be friends?” 

“I could not! After to-day no middle 
course would satisfy me. I must be all to you 
or nothing. No effort of ours can bring back 
the old familiar intercourse. I must think of 
you as my wife—or as a stranger!” 

Dead silence from both. Oh, how loud the 
ticking of the gilt ormulu clock on the mantel- 
piece sounded to Kenneth! Oh, how terribly 
long were the seconds that passed before 
Kathleen drew her hand away from his clasp ! 

‘You deserve a better wife than I shall ever 
be,” she said, in a sad, grave voice, quite 
different from her usual birdlike tones. ‘I 
like you very much, bat I cannot face poverty 
even with yon! Forgive me, Kenneth. Sacri- 
— is not in my nature—I am only a butter- 

! ” 

"He took his hat; in another moment he 
would be gone, when a pitiful, pleading voice 
reached him. 

“ Kenneth !” 

He despised even though he loved her; but 
he was a St. Clune, and he remembered the 
motto of his race, ‘‘ Pity the weak.” Surely 
Kathleen Dean was among them; so at her 
call he stopped, and asked gently,— 

“« What is it?” 

‘* Won't you speak to me?” 

‘* What shall I say?” 

“Say you forgive me. Oh, Ken, I’m not 
bad or heartless! It isn’t that, but I’m only 
a kind of—idle butterfly. I should be miserable 
in poverty, and I dare not face it even with 

ou!” 

P He was touched at her words. He knew 
they were true. There was nothing wicked or 
vindictive, heartless or false, about this 
beautiful child. She was only, as she ex- 

ressed it, weak. As well think to train a 
butterfly to resignation, industry, and self- 
denial as Katy. 

**Good-bye!” he said, gravely; ‘and I 
forgive you since you want me to. I think 
for both our sakes we had better not meet for 
a long while, Katy. But I am sure you never 
meant to be unkind; and you were not 
engaged to me. You were quite free, so you 
see you had a right to send me erg OM 

Yet, for all his gentleness, Katy felt — 
she had blighted his happiness; aud, thoug 
she was “only a butterfly,” yet when he was 
out of sight she flang herself on the sofa, and 
cried as she had never cried before. 

Her mother came in presently to see how 
Kenneth had sped—not that she had much 
doubt of her child's answer. She understood 
Kathleen fally. 

‘My dear, you will make yourself quite ill 
if you cry like that!” 

“T can’t help it. Mamma, do you think 
he'll go and kill himself ?’’ 

Mrs. — lau = —_ 

‘ People don’t do desperate things nowadays, 
Katy. expect in a few weeks’ time Lord 
Combermere will feel very grateful to you.” 

“ Why ?”’ and the tone of her voice implied 
that she did not covet the Earl’s gratitude. 

“‘ Didn't he tell you about the will?” 

“ Only that he was disinherited.” 

“ Disinherited wnless he marries a distant 
cousin! So you see, Katy, you have done the 
best thing in the world by leaving him free to 
win his heiress; and, depend u it, = will 
both be much happier than if you per- 
sisted in your foolish attachment, and crossed 
the late Earl's last wish, that Kenneth should 
marry Miss St. Clune.” 

Truly a thing sounds different according to 
desire! Katy had been reproaching herself as 
heartless, fickle, and mer » but her 
mother made her look on her decision as the 
height of self-sacrifice. 

e doubt if Kenneth regarded it in that 
light as he chartered a hansom and drove to 
Mr. Ashwin’s, to tell the old lawyer of the 
clue Mrs. Marks had given him to the abode 
of Noel St. Clune’s wife. 

(To be continued.) 





THE GOLDEN HOPE. 
~ 10: = 
CHAPTER IV. 


So much to win, so much to lose, 
No marvel that I fear to choose. 
Miss Landon. 


Tue carriage, the rumbling of whose wheels 
had so startled Lady Redwoode, contained, 
indeed, the expected arrivals. This fact was 
proclaimed to Mr. Andrew Forsythe, as he 
stood on the steps of the carriage-porch, by 
the apparition of a turbaned Oriental head 
from the nearest window of the vehicle. He 
had not time to notice particularly the features 
beneath the turban, or more than that its 
owner appeared to be taking a harried survey 
of the scene, himself included, for the carriage 
came rolling under the arches of the porch, 
and he was called upon, as his aunt’s 
temporary representative, to welcome her 
daughter and niece to their fature home. 

Hastily descending the steps, he arrived at 
- my ob the By potty outa egg = 

iver opened it, and pre to single 
out the heiress of Redwoode, but his curiosity 
was doomed to be defeated ; it is true that the 
ladies were there, but both were deeply veiled, 
and Mr. Forsythe observed only two girlish, 
pomp | figures, both shrouded in Indiaao 
shawls, t ough the season was summer, and 
the weather inclining to sultriness. 

“The Misses Glintwick, I suppose ?'’ ha 
said, feeling awkward and ill at ease for the 
first time in his life, and greatly at a losa for 
something appropriate to say. ‘Lady Rei 
woode has just received your telegram, and 
has sent me to conduct you to her presence. 
. am Andrew Forsythe, the nephew of the late 

aron.”’ 

He introduced himself with recovered self. 
possession and a pleasant consciousness of his 
personaladvantages. The young ladies bowed 
silently, and he assisted them to alight. The 
turbaned individual was helped out by the 
driver, and the new comers were then con- 
ducted to the drawing room by their tem- 
porary host. 

The maidens, asif weary with their journey, 
sank immediately into the embraces of a 
couple of easy-chairs, but their attendant re- 
mained standing, and, after a brief and satis. 
fied glance about the luxurious apartment, 
turned a keen and piercing gaze upon Mr. 
Forsythe, who involuntarily returned it with 
interest. 

She was the very ideal of an Indian ayah, 
tall and straight, with a figure inclining to 
embonpoint. Her eyes were black and glitter- 
ing, but not large. Her complexion, a brighs 
olive, was set off to admirable advantage by a 
gay-hued Madras kerchief, which she had 
wound gracefully about her head, and by an 
equally gay robe of Tussore silk, of gorgeous 
dye, that fell around her ample form. Her 
lips were fall, and her remaining features 
were those peculiar to her race. She carried 
herself like an Indian queen, and it was evi- 
dent that obedience and submission were 
traits foreign to her character. 

All this Mr. Forsythe observed at once. 
Later, he learned that the ayah kad been a 
nautch-girl in her youth, and that she had 
attracted the notice of an English officer of 
high rank, whose morganatic wife she had 
become. The offspring of that unblessed union 
had been a daughter, so it had been said, and 
rumour declared that the wife of Horatio 
Glintwick, the brother of Lady 'Redwoode, 
had been that child. Certain it was that the 
ayah had passed for the foster mother of the 
late Mrs. Glintwick, but that her affection for 
her had been too blind and too passionate for 
so slight a relationship. But, if the story 
were true, Lady Redwoode’s late sister-in-law 
had been too proud and too prejudiced to ac- 
knowledge her Hindoo pareut, and suspicions 
of the truth had, with society, never passed 
ym conjecture. 

or a full minute the ayah held Mr. For- 
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sythe’s gaze by a species of fascination, long 
enough for him to imagine that her glittering 
~eyes had in them a serpent’s power, and that 
she was attempting to read his character; then 
she averted her ce, and he directed his 
attention to the veiled young ladies, 
He felt as if he were under a masked 
battery, conscious that they were regardin 
him behind their veils, and, with a return o 
his _— ay Hy of awkwardness, he "> : 
“It may to prepare you for your 
interview with Lady Redwoode. It is possible 
that the late Mr. Glintwick did not inform you 
that ie are not sisters, but cousins; that but 
one of you is entitled to his name ; and that the 
other is the daughter of Lady Redwoode by 
her first marriage in India with her brother’s 
secretary. Mr. Glintwick thought it best to 
suppress the fact of that early marriage, his 
sister being but a mere child at the time, and 
he adopted her offspring as the twin-sister of 
his own child, which happened to have been 
born but a few hours earlier. One of you, 
therefore, has come to Redwoode to find a 
loving mother and a rightful home——” 

‘“*The young ladies are familiar with the 
story, Mr. Forsythe,” said the ayah, with a 
slight inclination of the head. ‘Mr. Clint- 
wick, when dying, called them to him, and 
told them as much as you have said, and 
more.” . 

‘* Which, then, may I ask, is Lady Red- 
woode’s daughter ?” 

‘‘They do not know themselves—no one 


knows. The secret died with Mr. Glintwick,’” 


prt the ayah’s tones had in them a triumphant 
thrill. 

‘The secret is not dead,”’ returned Mr. 
Forsythe, with implicit reliance upon Lady 
Redwoode’s recent aesurances. ‘‘ The mother’s 
instinct will teach her which is her daughter. 
Be kind enough to follow me to the library, 
young ladies, where the baroness awaita you.”’ 

The maidens arose instantly and accom- 
panied Mr. Forsythe to the apartment indi- 
cated, closely followed by the ayah, whose 
countenance betrayed a sudden uneasiness, as 
if she feared that the mother might recognize 
her child. 

It was a lovely scene that met the gaze of the 
two youre travellers when ushered into the 

nd old lib . Thecurtains had all been 
wn aside and the room was flooded with 
light, of a thousand hues, caught as it passed 
through the beautiful stained-glass windows. 
In the centre of that light, and as if its incar- 
nation, with the slender rays of crimson, 
amber and azure trembling over her masses 
of golden hair, and playing upon her flowing 
robe, stood Lady Redwoode. Her stately 
figure was bent forward in an eager attitude, 
her arms were half outstretched, her blue eyes 
glowed like stars, her lips were parted, and 
her face was glorified by an expression of holy 
‘With one accord th Is d 

ith one e two young gir pe 

forward, throwing back their valle and 
awaited her recognition. 

Mr. Andrew Forsythe could not repress an 
exclamation of astonishment as she looked at 
them, and he wondered how Lady Redwoode 
could ever choose between them. 

‘** This is Cecile,” said the ayah, pointing to 
the maiden nearest the baroness. ‘‘ The other 
is Hellice!” 

Lady Redwoode turned her gaze from one 
to the other for a few moments in utter 
silence. 

Cecile was tall, fair and slender, as she bad 
fancied her. Her eyes were blue, deeply blue, 
aud had in them an innocent, — look 
‘that went straight to the heart of the baroness. 
Her complexion was as fair and white as the 
snows that crowned her native Himalayas, 
and her hair, which was drawn away smoothly 
from her face, was like braided sunshine, so 
bright and golden was its colouring. Her 
cheeks had the exquisite tinting of the wild 
rose, and her small red month, with its full 
sweet lips. wore an expression at once trustful 
and confiding. She had a high-bred air, and 


already her movements evinced something of 





the stateliness that distinguished Lady Red- 
woode. Something in her manner, or the 
fact that she had taken the more prominent 
position before the baroness, faintly suggested 
the idea that she was capable of supercilious- 
ness and ea haughtiness, but one 
would scarcely have dared to entertain long 
this conjecture after looking into her face. 
Hellice stood a little behind her cousin, 
gazing with rapt admiration at the lovely 
vision whom even in her inmost heart she 
dared not hope would claim her as a daaghter. 
She was a brunette, but her features had as 
little of the Asiatic in them as those of her 
cousin. Not so tall as Cecile, she was more 
slender, and was endowed with a peculiar, 
airy grace to which the blonde beauty was a 
stranger. Her figure was lithe and willowy, 
swaying under every zephyr of emotion like 
& rose-tree in the breeze. Her movements 
had the quickness of those of the panther ; in 
striking contrast to the languor of Cecile. 
Her face was in itself a poem. Her com- 
Jexion was dark, but beautifully clear, and 
er cheeks were faintly tinged with the hue of 
the carnation. Her eyes were of a deep, dark 
grey, deepened row almost to black under the 
influence of emotion, and shaded: by long 
black lashes that lay upon her cheeks. Her 
hair rippled away from her broad brows in a 
dusky mass and fell about her shoulders in 
curls. Her sparkling, spirited face, with its 
sweet, sensitive mouth, glowing with scarlet 
colouring, revealed a grand and noble nature 
and a pure and lofty soul, which was now and 
would be evermore a stranger to deceit and 


What wonder that Lady Redwocde grew 
confused and hesitated to choose between 
them ? 

The blonde beauty most resembled her, but 
when she would have claimed her the earnest 
ae of Hellice touched a long-unused chord 
of her heart, and she imagined that from such 
eyes the husband of her early youth had 
looked at her during their brief season of love 
and happiness. The instinct, from which she 
had hoped so much, refused to assert itself, 
and she was obliged to depend upon her 
reason. 

Tortured and bewildered, she looked from 
them to the ayah, with a wild cry of anguish 
on her lips. 

**T cannot tell which is mine, Renee,” she 
cried. ‘ Tell me, which is your grandchild— 
which is the child of my brother? ”’ 

“T donot know myself,” replied the Asiatic, 
ina tone that assured the Baroness that further 
pleading would be equally in vain. “It is 
true, my lady, that I was present at the birth 
of your child, but I do not know which she is. 
And, if I did,’’ she added, ‘‘ no bribes, tears, | 
nor prayers, could ever —_ me to betray to 
poverty and dependence child of your 
brother's wife—my late mistress !”’ 

Lady Redwoode knew well, from experience, 
that the ayah had an iron will, and that, as 
she had said, neither bribes nor tears would | 
cause her to swerve from her fidelity to the 
interests of her grandchild. So calming her- 
self by a violent effort, she looked again upon 
the cousins. 

During the momentary diversion of her 
ladyship's survey Cecile had stepped forward, 
leaving Hellice quite in the background. The 
eyes of the blonde beauty had deepened in 
their appealing expression and she looked up 
with a confiding smile. 

With a heart torn by conflicting emotions, 
the Baroness advanced a step to meet her, 
glanced at the dark, earnest, Iovely face of 
Hellice, with a wistful and undecided look, 
and then murmured : 

‘“‘ This is hard—cruel! Whichis mine? Ob, 
for an inspiration to reveal to me my child!” 

Cecile bent forward, her face flashing, and 
tears gemming her blue eyes, whispered only 
one word : 
















































“ Mother!” 

The utterance of that holy name, for the first , 
time addressed to her, decided the donbtfal 
question in Lady Redwoode’s mind. Witha 


cry of joy she again opened her arms, which 
had drooped to her side, and welcomed within 
their clasp the fairer of the two girle. No doubt 
occurred in that moment of supreme bliss to 
mar her — happiness. Nature hereelf 
had solved the problem, she thought, by re- 
vealing the truth to her child. She covered 
the fair, beautiful face with tears and kisses ; 
she invoked upon her the choicest of blcesings ; 
she called her by a host of sweet and tender 
epithets such as in her heart she had luvished 
upon her during all these years of enforced 
separation. She indulged in Jaughter and in 
weeping, holding away from her the sweet face 
that she might gaze upon it, feasting upon its 
beanty, and then drawing it again to the loving 
bosom, where had been zo long a deep and ach- 
ing void. 

‘I might have known it at once,” she mur- 
mured, ‘ The other is dark, like theayah and 
my brother’s wife, but this one is fair like me. 
I might have recognized her as mine by her 
golden hair and her sweet blueeyes. There is 
no Hindoo look about her. She has grown to 
be what she promised when a babe!” 

Again, with a mother's rapture, she covered 
her with caresses, 

It seemed to Mr. Andrew Forsythe, and he 

had keen perception, that the blonde beauty 
rather suffered these caresses as an infliction 
than rejoiced in them as the outpourings of 
a& mother’s tenderness. She returned them, 
it is trae, and murmured again and again the 
ae ithet with which she had cut short 
the painful indecision of the Baroness, but 
there was no great display of heart or soul in 
her manner. He caught himself wondering 
how Hellice, with her star-like eyes, sparkle 
and animation, would have acted had fute or- 
dained that she should have been the chosen 
one. 
Evidently Hellice had not expected to be so 
chosen. But still she drooped like a wounded 
bird when her cousin had been claimed as the 
daughter of the radiant lady, who looked to 
her like an angel of light. 

The sparkle faded from her face, but was 
replaced by a look of tearfal sympathy that 
stamped her at once as unselfish and generous. 
With true delicacy she motioned to the ayah, 
and retreated with her to the recess of the bay 
window, that the communion of mother and 
child might be without human witnesses. Mr. 


; Andrew Forsythe followed them, and could 


not avoid noticing a sort of suppressed exulta- 
tion in the manner of the ayah. What it be- 
tokened, however, he could not determine. 

‘* You are disappointed, perhaps, Miss Glint- 
wick,” he said, with an attempt at soothing. 
“ Yet your own heart must have prepared you 
for the result. There can be no doubt that 
Lady Redwoode’s instinct has guided her safely 
and correctly. This young girl bears a strik- 
ing asco to. her ladyship in every 
feature. They have the same golden hair, the 
same blue eyes, but you must have observed 
the similarity yourself.” 

Hellice turned from the window, through 
which she had been gazing into the depths of 
the grove, and answered, quietly : 

‘Yes, I noticed it, Mr. Forsythe. Papa 
was fair like Lady Redwoode, and in India 
our friends used to say that Cecile was his 
very image, only refined and womanized. 
There was a strong family resemblance be- 
tween Lady Redwoode and papa.” 

The ayah frowned slightly, and remarked : 

‘‘Miss Hellice never took after the Glint- 
wicks. But, as you say, Mr. Forsythe, a 
mother’s instinct isa strange thing. I wouldn’s 
have believed it could have been so unerring— 
but what I said,” she added, checking herself 
abruptly. 

Mr. Andrew Forsythe was unable to deter- 
mine whether she had spoken ironically, or 
otherwise. Her tone had been peculiar, and 
she bad spoken as if thoughtlessly. 

‘*Miss Hellice,” he said, again addressing 
the rejected maiden, “although your cousin 
has proved to be the heiress, your aunt feels 
kindly disposed towards you. I am infringing 
upon her province, I know, in assuring you of 
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her protection, but I cannot bear that you 
should feel desolate i in the hour of your — 
great happiness.” 

‘Thank you,’’ was the response, and Hellice | 


to him a pair of grateful eyes: that }: 
sensations. 


raised 

thrilled his heart with strange 

“ Protection is all I expect, Mr. Forsythe..Ah, 
my. aunt is calling:me.’’ 

She bowed to him ‘and turned to obey the 
summonswith that.quickness and grace which 
distinguished ‘her. ' Passing out ‘of the recess, 
followed by her late companions, she hastened 
to Lady Redwoode, with a light step, pausing ‘ 
before ‘her and regarding her ‘with a: bright 
countenance, 


“ You are Hellice, my brother's daughter ?" ‘ably 


asked the Baroness, who was seated in a chair, 
with Ses a beside her, and their hands 
clas 

“Yew, ‘eden. veplied ‘Hellice. 

‘Have youanything tosay, rere against 
my choice between you ?”’ asked her ladyship, 
pausing to bestow a beaming glance upon the 
chosen maiden, 

‘‘No, madam, nothing whatever. I expeoted 
you would claim Cecile.” 

‘‘ Indeed,” said Lady Redwoods, in surprise. 
“You had reason to believe, then, that. she 
was my child? Your heart told you, perhaps, 
the truth?” 

Hellice did not vg but her head-drooped, 
and a strange or crept over her brow, 
cheeks; and Tips. Stes sensitive mouth qui 
like a grieved child's, and she.seemed about to 
utter a protest. - If such however were her in- 
tention, she, changed it quickly, and looked up 
again, cheerful! and contented. 

“I only know, madam,’ .she.said, simply, 
‘that I thought you would.claim Cecile.” 

“It is as well,” said her ladyship, playing 
with Geeile’s golden hair. “I: am glad ‘you 
are not disappointed. You Hohe the -whole 
story, I suppose—how cruelly .my brother 
wronged me?” 

‘Yes, madam,” and. a quick flash replaced 
the maiden’spallor. ‘* “Pape told us the whole 
story before he died ! 

“ Your father left you -penniless,! Hellice,” 
said the Baroness, kindly, “ but you shall feel 
neither poor nor dependant:in my-house.: You 
cannot be the heiress, or share Cecile's place 
in my house or heart. You:cansee for your: 
self that such a thing would:not‘be suitable. 
But you have been thefriend and playmate of 
my daughter, and for her sake Iwill be a 
friend to you. Shall you be contented? ”’ 

* Yes, madam.” 

“You may call me Aunt Agatha, ‘since I 
am your aunt,” said her ladyship. 
glad that you -have not formed hopes’ that 
could only be blasted. For a-year past I have 
been pleading with:your father to restore me 
my child, but he did not reply to’ my” letters, 
Recently I determined to goand boldly claim 
her. I was strong in'the faithof my eventual 
success, and have employed. many’ leisure 
hours in superintending the fitting: of 
rooms for her use. Your own are near 
I hope you will be happy here!” 

Hellice expressed her. thanks very ‘quietly, 
but with little enthusiasm. Apparently, she 
received her aunt's kindness ag a mere offer of 
protection and a home,.and was correspond- 
ingly grateful, but her-heart was ehilled. 
Despite her efforts, Lady Redwoode conld not 
avoid giving a formal tone to herwords. . ‘The 
cruelty of her late brother rose like an insar- 
mountable and icy barrier between. her and 
Hellice, and she conld not t her affection- 
ately. Conscious of this, pitying the lovely 
young girl, she leaned forward and pressed a 
kiss upon her forehead. 

In a moment the grey eyes brimmed over 
with tears. 

Lady Redwoode did not notice this emotion. 
Cecile: had just pressed her ladyship's white 
hand toher lips, and the caress had: stirred 
the.mother's heart anew to \its ogreatest 
depths. 

‘‘You look tired, my darling!” she said, 


“Tam 7’ 


‘appeared ‘to regard him favour- 


“You must like’ Andrew, Cecile,” said the 
we and t hell be disappet eee yeoman £ 
me, an ono 
become “exéelient feeade Now’ Soule; my 
darling.” 

She drew Cecile’s arm within her’ own, in- 
clined her head to Andtew with a smile, inter- 
cepting the admiring glauze he was about to 
bestow upon’ the lovely blonde, aud then can- 
ducted ber danghter from the apartment, fol- 
by Heéllice and the ayah. i 

T through a owide.ball, that 

Bie merge ™ yee i the dwelling, 
ame a wes of white marble stairs, with 
4 richly carved balustrade, and with niches in 
the wall, from which. statues, gleamed,, and 
ear ppmaper upper corridor, which. was 

at.one end by @ great oriel. window. 

‘The rooms upon the:right,” said: Lady 
Redwoode, addressing Cecile, ‘ belong taltanel 
Those apon.tie left are yours. ‘Hellice’s rooms 
are in the tower, and are gained by yonder 
passage. I will ring for someone to show your 
cousin to her apartments——” 


rooms, and then Iwill see hers.” 

‘The’ Baroness smilingly acceded tothe re- 
quest, seying,— 

“You simple child! Itis some. 
tion, Cecile, toi find you.so child. Hie and 
innocent. T shall have a charming combina- 
tion .of child. and woman «at once .in, my 
daughter. How-happy we shall be together | ! 
But here we are.” 


She. threw gunn. Ae a door.as she. eboks, and 
the little. 0 Se ag oo chanmigs boudoir 
provided he aes lows, and 
farnished a: renee ~blue.,and. silver 
damask and carsed rtd y 

The carpet presented a pattern of: ‘silver 
arabesques upon a.pale-blue ground ; » the 
white lace curtains: were looped np:with azure 
ribbons ‘ brocaded).with silver; ithe .deep 
jfautevils and ottomans-were covered with the 
same pure colours. 

The pictures:on the-walls‘had been selected 
by a refined and ‘taste. “The: parian 


heaped: high with odorous flowers,“which 
sented the ‘various ‘shades: of: pink, scarlet, 
nd crimson. 

“How very beantifal!” exclaimed Cecile, 
her blue eyes sparkling with joy as she noted 


adornments, .and’ turned to‘ a’ 
loaded’ with=choice*ornaments. ‘* How good 


dy Red woode's hand and kissed it, 

The SBaroness's face lighted up.-with 
pleasure. 

“The next room.is your, dressingsreom,”’ 
shesaid. ‘Let us.go through the Buite '” 
etna regs on ha pene .0ff ‘her 

nnet an and permitting -her:golden 
hair to fall.over her shoulders: in sehining 
mass, ‘ Helice followed slowly, : hearing: but 
not comprehending the volley :of «: 
exclamations to which the oak gave utter- 
ance, 

She'was touched at the thoughtful mother. 
love’ that had dictated the 





arrangement cof 
these rooms at a. time when the daughter for 





the costliness and‘ elegance’ of ‘the various © 
pretty: cabinet | 


eg ere, dearert mamma,” andshe caught 








rae es 


“Oh pno,zmannma i. Castile, with 
childlike: eagerness. ‘ols miltive "ace one 


vases‘on'the low marble mantel-piece were ia , Cecile. “ There xemaina but one.room 


pre- | more—the bath-noom.” 
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———? 
owhomi they had ! been planned: wasignorant of 
that:mother’s existence. 

‘ She. said:to : herself, if Lady Redwoode had 
only: been: her mother, what: devotion she 
would. have: yielded her, what» passionate, 
filial =~ ie ‘would have offered: her ! 











ee a worthy of com. 

anions wi with the: ir. It was also 
the palest blue ¢ andsilver, and 
‘one 


its walls’ were’ panelled: with 
mirrors that reached from floor-to ¢eili: 


Pht and a’ dre 
inlaid and.completely shed. 
PRreisy as ace rg ingame Ee 


a it cars Pr 


fachionable ‘toilet 
eS ee ae being @iscovered apon a Iace- 


Cacile. :-was.d i 
, everything, bus. -wenit.<into:;raptnres over 
the gary a 
: ess set. 0! 
pede, ands similar. 
} of the moat exquisite Gain, 
‘| How good youiare, ‘darling mamma !’) she 
ssaid, breathlesaly; holding up the gems to the 
igh. ‘‘ Yon: seemed to kabdw. before I:came 
that) I was daar, for thera.is.@ tinge of. blue in 
everything. If I had been dark like Heltice, I 
could-not haveworn these tarquoises. They 
are not so dark as ane ‘eyes,. mamma, but 
they. remindme.cf them!’ 
4 Platterer !’/iasid>the ‘Baroness, playfully. 
“Let-me: torwrwre ready f want 
to see how you like that.” 


Cecile oe A pa rege Benge 
iparveyed / Eiaesebinonae It ‘wae 
‘fitted “open r “ey ‘white, “mvrsy 


blooming pretty, 
»pleasant” room, “and “seemed * fitted’ forth . 
oe of the ‘purest and sweetest of 
reams 
‘Cécile xvas loud’ in her’ praise, bat Hellice, 
with a long, deep breath; seemed to drinkin 


‘its beauty. 

wane noticed the lovely view ‘from “the 
embayed ey Berg 
in the: woah awhere the: deer browsed, 
and of the-walled. Jake and the climmering 
brook at the base of the hill. 

She pir ators tg At he tion the 

] arrangeméntf! the ‘dra of 

the windows, thé flowers, and trinkets, “eboney 
SothT too rr obetla aad teak ie every tober 
care; x8 ve pare, yeeaty rooin beccne wacred 
inher sight. . 

“TI thought W ite‘the appropriate. colour 
fora 's bedroom," said thé Baroness, 
pubderly Ys. “Tam, glad you are so 


She, a..docr: as.ehe speke, and 
revanld 8 charming ile room, fitted up with 
ictures, @ and. witha 
beaatiflly veined marble stike a 
-There..was. a faint. rose tint 
in oy a like that in the heart:of a 
conch, .and..one..could, sag @ that it 
had. been .brought from xed. coral, 
where the green sea-waves mo and. that 
pareeiin had apne in (‘its . translacent 


4” 
Cosilmembsnced, hes dedgsbip. iE ae 
and protested that)if she emtastapeanie 
on te the most; ungrateful of daughters. 


* Dheyiare the prettiest rooms I ever-saw,” 
she said. “1 nevet-even dreamed of -anything 
J wWhabdo you think of. them, 





half so 
Hellice?’ hehe added, ‘urning to her cousin. 





wath ‘the - marble+opped “drsning table 


seus oui ng, éven an 


cine tite ch “ce eet etn ote a ~o eer a © HM 


an am mm »& spe A 
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‘‘T have dreamed: of such rooms,” said 
Hellice, with motnting colour. ‘ It seems to 
me that no one eould harbour a wicked 
thought in them. They seem made for in- 
spiring dreams and sweet visions.” 

She paused; embarrassed’ by Cecile’s cold, 
eurprised ‘glanee, and by \Laty Redwoode’s 
scrutinizing gaze. ' Withow! conscious feelin 
that she had overstepped the bounds allotte 
to her, shé subsided ‘into silence. 

“ And’yéu, Reneé?” #aid Cécile, addressing 
the ayah:’ “Do you ‘not think’ my ‘rooms 
beautiful?’ : 

* That L do, missy,” said the Hindoo, en- 
thusi . Never were prettier rooms, 
and never was ‘préttier Owner; sweet.” 

Cecile made a gesture, epee this flat- 
tery, ne: ‘Rénee became quiet and reserved at 
little by-play, having turned to lead the depar- 
ture, and-Hellice was wrapped: in thought. 

To the latter’ these rooms ‘were*an Eden, 
and she sighed as she looked into the sunny 
recesses Of the’ windows and ‘at the ‘pictures 
on the walls. Her life“had "been fess sunny 
than ‘Cédile’s,’ and’ she'*faincied “that this 
pleasant home would have’béén #6 Her a very 
haven of rest into which neither care nor 
trouble cotild’ have entered. 

She would @ladly have Ti within their 
charmed jrecindts the remainder of ‘the day, 
but felt compelled to follow her hostess and 
cousin tothe rooms assigned to ‘her use. 

As the Baroness had remarked} these rooms 
were 'situated°in’one ‘of the towers) and not 
far from those ‘of Cecile, ‘Unlike tHidse of the 
favoured maiden, they had not enjoyed the 
personal stipervision of her Jadyship. 

They wetésitoply a”set of thambérs con- 
sisting of ‘dréssing-rdom, bed-room; and bath- 
chamber, #h suite, which fad béen from time 
immemorial.appropiated tothe use of young 
lady visitors. 

They : were bright; sunny,!and: , but 
their chief merits ‘weré) theif: freshtiess and 
the exquisite view they commanded of wood- 
land, meadows, and distant sea. The rooms 
were octag a@furnished with wide 
deep-seated windows, and their prevailing 
colours were crimson and white, a eombina- 
tion pattictlarly pleasing t6Heltite, who'pos. 
sessed warm, tropical tastes, and delighted in 
glowing colours. 

“TI like thesp fooms very much, Aunt 
Agatha,’’ she gaid, gratefally, noting with 
‘pleasure ‘2’ eal wll ified “bookcase; & deep 
easy chair, and a wWide,‘ctimson #iik:covered 
couch’ with’ ariple pilléws. “‘‘F shall be" very 
happy Here.” 

Cecile flitted #hrotigh the rooms, expressin 
her 'afmnfration of their arran; anit peevetly 





exulting ‘over’ the ° “ot “Her “Own 
apartments, ind then, dismissing thé Ayab to 
he chambers by a rae | ‘her atm 
through “Lady Red ; ed ‘tier 
wish to'réturn fo ‘her’ 8. “With a ‘few 
kind words then to’ Heéllice; the “and 


daughter left the orphan to he » and 
returned ‘to the “ blue ‘room,’”as' Cécile’s 
boudoir had been named. 

Here they spent a few moments ‘fogether, 
Lady Redwoode rejoicing over-her newly die 


covered sure, and ‘endearing : 
to her by cbilditke ‘expressions of affection. 


“It is worth all my years of suffering: to. 


find my daughter at last, so-honest;'so truth- 
fal, 86. and so childlike,’’ said the Baroness, 
an inefiable. tenderness iHtuminimg? her ‘coun- 
tenance, ‘|You: must ‘be! a,good »danghter, 
Cecile, to repay me for all my anxieties,on 
your-acceunt, Now: dress: yourself, love, in 
your prettiest, attire,’ishe.added, “for I wish 
to introduce you to my assenibled ~honsebold 
as my ‘and heiress, and their fature 
mistress. My steward has already acquainted 
them.all -withithe story of «my*first.marriage, 
faitbfal. family retainers: are. pre- 

pared to.;weleome you with:due honours.” 
With ‘a parting! caress: hérdadyship:quitted 


the room. 





CHAPTER V. 


Well, oné may trail her silken robe, 
And bind her locks with pearls, 
And ‘tne may wreathe the woodland rose 
Among her floating curls ; 
‘And one may tread the dewy grass, 
And ‘one the niarble floor, 
Nor half: hid bosom heave the less, 
Nor "broidered corset more. 
—0O. W. Holmes, 


On being left fo*hertelf and the attendance 
of her aysh''the cbosen ‘heiress hastened to 
lock ‘the’ door of! hér boudoir and to apply her- 
self to’) closer #xAmnination of ‘herapartments 
and their contents. The blue he that had 
'ooked upto Hady“Redwoode with such con- 
“fiding ‘iniodence atsuthed a hard and specu- 
lating expression; as if calculating the cost of 
the Various luxuries, But the ‘countenance of 
“the°maiden was fall’ of the most unalloyed 
eatisfiction. "She ‘moved from one room to 

another, talking merfily-to her attendant, and 


wilver’ ‘bells. “She adorned ‘herself with the 
' jewels that had been given ‘her, and admired 
their éffect when’ contrasted ‘with her golden 
‘ hair}and commented’ upon their value as one 
'who-kiéw their worth. 

* Well;' Renée!” she said; at length, ‘my 
now «another ‘as been very perterous to me, 
has*she not ? With whateate I have stepped 
fito a Mapnificent' home fit for a princebs! 
“Mamita ‘is going’ to’ ihtroduce me to her ser- 
P vante as their'young mistress, and I am ture 
‘she willmake me'the*heirees of Redwoode. I 
; em the ost fortunate of beings |’ 

‘“Fndeed Youre, Miss Cecile,” returned 
the Hindoo, witha and exultant Icok. 
‘You were bornfor good luck. But it was a 
very slight thanive that turtied the balance in 
favour. Ket looked from you to 
(Miss Freftice and’ Yack “again, not knowing 
which to choose. 
‘attracted by your fairface'and golden hair, 
“but could’ see'that there was something in 
“Hellice’s- “that fascfriated her. If you 
hadn't “herthother as ‘you did it is 
quite “possible” ‘she “might ‘have chosen. your 
‘eotisin 1” 


Oevile frowned darkly, and ehrugged her 
‘shoulders inipatiently. It was wonderful, but 
Hier unplensitig Shange of: expression gave an 
anne oy “ rl to re et rhage 
“Despite chi g fact ‘of their blonde 
‘character, her features “assunied a ‘singular 
and subtle resemblance to those of her Hin- 
doo attendant, *Which‘the ‘latter, who was 
oge#ing over lier ‘nistress’s shoulder into a 
‘panelicd mirror, “was not slow to notice. 
“Do not look that way, my darling,” she 
Said, sivnificantly, “or Lady Redwoode will 
even Yet prefer your cousin——”’ - 

* She will bh not !’’ cried Cecile 
. passions r blue eyes flashing vividly. 

it afon There ‘been chosen as the heiress 
Lady Redwéode’s mind be not at rest, or she 
shows indecision or dissatisfaction, I will send 
gee away.) She shall not mar my triumph 

ere!” 

« But if she will-not-go?” 

‘' She shall: go! > Has not my’ will always 
een Jaw in our Fndianstiome? Does Heltice 
doubt but that Iam «really Cécile Avon; ‘the 
daughter of Liady Redwosde ‘by a first mar- 
riage? If she does not, slie is too proud to 
remain one night under this roof when I con- 
vince her! that she is not wanted ! ’’ 

Her: voice sounded through the room with a 
fiercensss' aid ‘resolve that brought’ an 
approving’ smile'to thé Hindoo’s lips. 

“ You are right, my beauty,’ she whispered. 
* But be secret ‘and: guarded in all you do. 
Let not Lady Redwoode suspect you of un- 
kindliness or ‘jealouvy towards your cousin. 
Her ladyship is keen-eyed and strong-willed. 
A trifle will remove you from your high 








nn - genre 





‘pedestal arid int prea im Your*place !”’ 
“ Saye I g8id Cecile, imperiously. 


“now ‘and then’ yidlding ‘to a merry peal of 
laughter ‘that Chae out like the chimes ot 


She ‘was ‘wonderfally p 


‘* Dress me at once, Renee: I would not have 
Hellice go down to Lady Redwoode first ! ’’ 

She softened her imperious tone as she 
concluded, and laid one little jewelled hand 
caressingly against the ayah’s ‘red-brown 
cheek. The Jatter placed the hand quickly to 
her lips and kissed it with passionate fervour, 
murmuring words of endearment in her native 
language. Cecile then took possession of a 
chair, and her attendant proceeded to attire 
her for her second interview with the Baroness, 
when she was to be acknowledged as her 
ladyship’s daughter and heiress. 

It was curious to observe with what tender- 
ness and ability the ayah brushed out the 
straight and shining bands of hair, until 
| they fell in an airy cloud about the girl’s fair 
j face and over the uncovered shoulders, . Like 
'a fond mother disrobing her little child, she 
/rémoved the dusty travelling garments, and 
| while her young mistress refreshed herself 
with a bath she unpacked the heavy trunks 
‘and selected the choicest articles belonging to 
, the maiden's wardrobe. , 

When Cecile emerged from her bathroom, 
fresh and rosy, her form habited in a white 
} dressing-gown and slippers, she found await- 
jing her a dainty repast, which had been 
brought to her by the especial orders of Lady 
| Redwoode. A few minutes were'given to the 
enjoyment of the fragrant tea, the crisp 
, white rolls, the delicate broiled birds and the 
| Various delicacies upon the massive silver 
‘talver, and ther the toilet was allowed to 
progress. It was soon completed, to the satis- 
, faction of both mistress and ‘maid, who coin- 
cided in the opinion that the young lady had 
“never looked more beautiful. 

Her toilet was indeed perfect. Her golden 
hair was coiled low at the back of her head, to 
_Geepen her resemibance to Lady Redwoode, 
‘and was confined there with long heavy; pins 
' headed with balls of gold studded with softly 
‘glowing gems. Her slender form displayed 
to advantage a fleecy, transparent robe of 
‘purest azure, sprinkled with shining stars, 





‘embroidered by cunning Indian hands with 
' . . 
‘thread of spun gold. A ceinture of flexible 
‘gold encircled her delicate waist, and upon 
her uncovered neck, on her arms,‘and droop- 
ing from her shell-like ears, were the tour- 
| quoise jewels that had been one of the gi‘ts of 
' the Baroness, : 
Cecile surveyed her reflection in a mirror 
with undisguised admiration. 
“IT look more like an Englishwoman than 
' Hellice oes,” she said, turning her head from 
‘pide to side. ‘‘ My yellow hair has proved a 
lgreater fortune to me than if wey thread 
| were pure gold. Iam going to the drawing- 
‘room now, Renee, and I wish you to follow 
mie to the lower hall, where you can witness 
my introduction to the household as. Miss 
|Avon. Come!” ’ 
She turned from the mirror, after a parting 
| glance, and flitted through the rooms until 
she had reached the door of the bondoir. 
Here she paused a moment, beckoned the 
Hindoo nearer, and drew close to her own the 
dark face, kissing it repeatedly with child-like 
impulsiveness. : 
“Renee, darling!” she ‘sid; caressingly, 
“you know that you are to re my pros- 
péerity. When I am mistress here you eball 
| have rooms of your own, and servants to, wait 
upon you. But if Hellice were in my. place 
she would send you away, without caring 
What might become of ,you. Before Lady 
Redtwoode accepts me finally as her danghter 
she thay again question you——” hat 
‘Fear nothing, my soft-eyed darling,” 
replied ‘the ayah, her tones tremulous with 
fondness, “ This heritage shall be your own. 
I do not like Lady Redwoode, nor aught that 
belongs to her, because she looked coldly upon 
my daughter, the wife of her brother. I hate 
Fféllice too, for many have thought her more 
beattifal than you, my golden-haired beauty ! 
No, Cecile, many a time during our voyage, 
hére, at midnight, when alone on deck, I read 





the stars, and they told me that you would be 
rich, grand, and honoured !” 
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‘Did they ?"’ asked Cecile, so eagerly that 
one could not fail to notice that there ran a 
vein of Eastern superstition through her 
nature, and that she believed thoroughly in 
her attendant’s ability to ‘‘ read the stars.” 
‘* T ehall be rich, grand, and honoured! Could 
anything more be desired? But will it last, 
Renee? ”’ 

A shadow flitted over the Hindoo’s face as 
she responded,— 

“Of course it will. I could not read more, 
for the clouds always came and veiled the 
stars at the precise moment when I would 
have snatched from them their greatest 
secret. I will try again to-night, Cecile. 
Now you must go!” 

She unloosed the white, clinging arm from 
her neck, and opened the door, whispering 
her young mistress to be of good courage. 

The caution was not needed. Cesile walked 
across the corridor and down the grand stair- 
case with thorough ease and self-possession, 
bearing herself like a young queen. 

Her countenance was a picture of serenity ; 
her blue eyes glowed as tranquilly as the 
turquoises lying against her throat, and the 
colour in her cheeks was unvarying. 

No one could have guessed from her 
manner that her heart was unquiet and 
troubled, or that she was disturbed by a 
single apprehension with regard to her position 
or fatare. 

The ayah followed her ata little distance, 
and finally remained in the lower hall, await- 
ing the moment that should establish the 
name and rank of her young mistress. 

With a bold, free step, Cecile advanced to 
the drawing-room, opened the door, and 
entered. 

Lady Redwoode awaited her there, and 
came forward to meet her, greeting her anew 
with caresses. 


There was something in the manner of the | 


Baroness, an uneasiness and inquietude 
which the maiden perceived, and which struck 
terror to her soul. 

She imagined that her ladyship was not 
yet satisfied with regard to her daughter's 
identity, and she resolved to combat and over- 
come at once any doubts she might entertain, 
before Hellice should make her appearance. 

Counterfeiting a charming shyness and 
timidity, she begged Lady Redwoode to 
zesume her seat, and herself took possession 
of a heavy Moorish cushion, placing it close 
beside her ladyship. 

Then, retaining the hand of the Baroness in 
her own, after a child-like, clinging fashion, 
and leaning confidingly against her, she 
whispered,— 

“Qh, mamma, how like a dream it all 
seems! I can hardly believe that I have found 
a home anda mother. You knew me at once 
as your child, did you not?” 

"I believe I did, Cecile,” said the Baroness, 
with agitation, ‘Oh, my child, you do not 
know the cruel position in which Iam placed ! 
I thought my instinct would tell me which 
was my daughter, but at the critical moment 
I found myself confused and bewildered. I 
believed that you were my very own, for m 
baby was fairer than my brother's, an 
promised to look like me, and you do resemble 
me, Cecile, darling. My brother's wife had 
Hindoo blood, and was dark and swarthy. 
Surely this dark-skinned Hellice belonged to 
her, and yet she looked at me with dark-grey 
eyes very like those of my lost Rolfe. What 
can I think, Cecile? Look up at me, my 
love, and tell me if your heart has owned me 
for your mother?” 

Cecile looked up as requested, her blue eyes 
shining through her tears, and her face full of 
a tender reproach that needed not the inter- 
pretation of words. 

‘IT knew you at once as my mother,” she 
said, “just as Hellice knew that you were 
nothing to her. Oh, mamma, do you doubt 
that I am your daughter?” 

The lovely face of Lady Redwoode flushed 
and paled, and a pained look appeared in her 





eyes. 


‘Cecile,’ she exclaimed, clasping more 
closely the hand of the maiden, and speaking 
with wild anguish of tone, ‘‘ I am cruelly be- 
wildered. I know not what to think, You 
are all I expected to findin my daughter; you 
look as I imagined you would; you are the 
timid, gentle, loving girl I have pictured you. 
But if you are my child, why does the mother 
of my late sister-in-law prefer you to her own 
grandchild? She went to your room, leavin 
Hellice alone. She kept nearer to you, an 
showed far more love and interest in you than 
in the daughter of her dead child. It is this 
fact that disturbed my confidence in our re- 
lationship, and has made me question if I 
have not guided by impulse rather than 
instinct." 

She looked at Cecile a ingly, and her 

lance might have mo a hearé of stone. 

he blood slowly mounted to the girl's blonde 
face, and her blue eyes drooped, as if she were 
unable to meet the glances of the Baroness. 
But only a single moment, however, was she 
lacking in self command. 

A minute later her answer was ready, and 
her every nerve was strung to desperation. 

‘“‘Mamma,” she said, reproachfally, play- 
ing with the fingers she held, ‘how nearly I 
have lost my new-found place in your beart, 
and ‘that on account of tte merest trifle. 1 
can explain everything that looks strange to 
you, and [| shall insist upon doing so now, 
before you acknowledye me as your daughter. 
So begia with Renee's relations towards me. 
IL was the merest infant, you know, when 
papa—that is, Uncle Glintwick—Hellice and 
I alike called him papa—placed mein Renee’s 
care. My aunt never showed any interest in 
me. I thought that Hellice and I were twin- 
sisters, but I early noticed that Hellice was 
preferred to me. I believed always that she 
was loved better because she resembled my— 
my aunt. No one loved me, no one petted 
and caressed me, and I always felt like a 
stranger in my uncle's house, although I never 
imagined the cause.” 

‘““My poor, darling!’’ murmured the 
Baroness, not detecting the tone of insincerity 
in the girl's voice. ‘‘I sometimes i 
that the darling for whom I yearned might be 
lonely and unhappy in her uncle’s house.” 

“I was very unhappy, mamma,” said Cecile, 





plaintively. “‘The servants were taught to 
consider my cousin before me. My uncle 
sometimes was very harsh with me, and my 
aunt, daring her lifetime, treated me very 
coldly. I yearned to be loved, and bore all 
their slights with patience, but I never had my 
reward.” 

‘‘Was not your cousin kind to you?” 

Cecile shook her head and seemed to choke 
down a sob that arose in her throat at the 
question. 

** Oh, dearest mamma,”’ she exclaimed, with 
sudden fervour, ‘'I do not wish to speak ill of | 
Hellice. Sheis an orphan and my cousin. 
Until lately I believed her to be my sister. I 
love her—I have always loved her. It is not 
my fault that she has been cold and harsh to 
me, or that at times she has treated me as her 
servant.” 

“Has she treated you so, Cecile? ” asked 
Lady Redwoode, frowning. 

‘Not very lately, mamma, not since my 
uncle’s death. On the way home she has 
been very kind, almost servile, if I may so 
express myself. She is very like her mother, 
and I fancy her father told her that Iam your 
daughter.” ’ 

“‘ Very likely,’’ was the dry response. ‘I 
am sorry to hear such areport of Hellice, but 
I believe you have judged her mercifully 
rather than justly, my love. In truth, I ex- 
pected that she would be vain and deceitful, 
for her mother was both.” 

Cecile winced slightly, and uttered a depre- 
cating exclamation. 


(To be continued.) 








Ir we cannot live so as to be happy, let us 


UNTRUE. 


I pip not dream that you could change, 
Nor that yoar eyes so blue 

Could then look fondly into mine 
And ever prove untrue, 


I did not think you could be false, 
When ‘neath the shies of June, 

You pledged to me a solemn vow, 
Heard by the silent moon. 


I did not know that you would turn 
So coldly from my side, 

When sad misfortane hovered near, 
And friends were scattered wide. 


Ambition beskoned you away— 
Far, far away from me— 

And so you trampled down our love, 
And bade me set you free. 


And we, who once were lovers fond, 
Now pass each other by, $ 

With not the semblance of a smile 
Or mockery of a sigh. 


And so with tender hands I lay 
The dear, dead past aside, 

Alone to tread life's weary way, 
And hide my grief with pride. 


Bat in the watches of the night, 
I gather up with care : 
Each broken link in memory’s chain, 
And weave them in a prayer. 


I pray that in your happier lot, 
No long-remem strain 

From out the discord of our lives 
May bring one throb of pain. 


But should stern memory, mirror-like 
Hold up the past to view, 

May none but sweet and tender scenes 
Reveal themselves to you. <wé 








BY THE SAD SEA WAVES. 


—i0:— 
CHAPTER IV. 


’ A sonemn silence reigns in Lonesome Lodge 
—lonesome it certainly is. 

And Mona misses the chatter of the school- 
girls, the merry companionship, that made her 
old life sometimes almost happy. ' 

She has followed her grandmother into the 
drawing-room after Margaret and Dr. Smith 
have set out on their walk. and here for 
whole hour she has sat in silence, looking out 
of the window at the line of bleak, bare shore 
leading to the sea, which does not look beauti- 
fal now, bat grey and cold now that the sun- 
shine has gone. " 

The drawing-room at Lonesome Lodge is 
not a cheerfal apartment. The furniture is 
heavy and old, and no modern ornaments 

ighten it up. 

'o Mona, however, it is a paradise after the 
dismal schoolroom of her early years. And 
yet the silence and dismality is like a night- 


"ie, Rea has turned her back to her, 
and with a basket beside her is sup; to be 
knitting. Bat the wool and the 6 lie idle 
in her lap, and her eyes are looking into 
space. ‘ 
Mona's young voice breaks the stillness at 
last, and Mrs. _ starts as her granddaughter 
before her. , 
“ri Grandmamms, can I do anything for 
ou?” 
“ Anything for me! What do you mean?” 
The tone 4 not encouraging, but Mona has 
been summoning up courage boots. peer all this 
hour, and with her face very fi and earnest 








at least live so as to deserve happiness. 


she speaks now,— 
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‘*T mean can I help you inany way—work, 
or anything? I do anything, grand- 
mamma,’’ her soft eyes full of appeal looking 
ine cold, hard ones so steadily regard- 
ing her. 

é. And who said I wanted help? When I 
wish you to do anything for me I will ask 

oul” 

Mona's cheeks flush hotly, but she makes a 
brave effort to steady her voice. 

‘“‘ Grandmamma, if you do not care to have 
me here I can go away! I could work. Look, 
I am very strong,” holding out her slim young 
arms. 

‘* When I wish you to go away I will send 
you,” is the hard response. ‘I sent for you 
of my own free will. I have brought you here, 
I wish for no gratitude—no service of any kind 
from you. When I die I will leave you nothing 
—it will all go to Margaret. Her mother 
never caused me a g—yours did. Gonow. 
I have locked the doors of my heart against 
you, and, remember, I want nothing at your 
hands—nothing, nothing !”’. 

She rises as she speaks, and is leaving the 
room when her foot catches in a footstool, and 
only for Mona’s quick assistance would have 
fallen to the ground. As it is, she is unnerved 
by the accident, and shows her fright by an 
increase of anger. 

“You have saved me a fall, child, but do not 
presume on that. I will show no gratitude 
because you managed to save me from striking 
my head against that cabinet. In that case 
Margaret's wishes would be sooner realized, 
much to her satisfaction, I imagine; but for 
you I have no feeling but intense dislike,” 
and still she leans upon the young arm, whose 
strength supported her when she fell, and she 
is angry because it was Mona who helped her. 
She feels ter dislike to her grandchild 
that she id have to feel beholden for even 
this trifling service. 

“You are trembling, grandmamma! May 
I get you a glass of wine?” 

‘** No, you may not! Ring the bell, and send 
perey = my maid, to me, and go away ont of 
my sight ; your very presence upsets me.” 

So Mona And the days pass by, and 
she makes no further attempt to win her 
grandmother’s love. 


CHAPTER V. 


**T po not hike you, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why [ cannot tell, 
But I do not like you, Dr. Fell,” 


Wooxp pretty well describe Mona’s feelings 
towards her cousin’s fature husband. She 
does not like him—will never like him—and 
c+nnot bring herself to be commonly civil to 
bim, 

And yet, for this reason, he seems to be 
drawn towards her—to take a peculiar interest 
in this proud, defiant girl, who looks at him 
with eyes of lofty scorn, and answers him 
with contempt. 

Mona has been a month at Lonesome 
Lodge, and she has fallen into a groove of life 
ae solitary as if she were on a desert island. 
She leaves Margaret and Dr. Smith to enjoy 
the pleasures of each other's society, and 
leaves her grandmother to the isolation she 
seems to prefer; and spends her time in tak- 
ing long rambles by herself by the sea shore, 
never wearying of it, never tiring of the cold, 
wintry sea; and from these long, agers 
walk3, she Comes in with glowing cheeks an 
bright ores, apparently perfectly happy and 
content 

*“Why do you always walk alone?” asks 
Dr. Smith, one late afternoon, meeting her on 
her way home, 

“Because I choose to,”” Mona answers, rais- 
ing her chin an inch higher; and he can see 
her round, white throat, upon which her 
young head is poised so proudly. 

‘That is a woman’s answer. Confess, now, 
ba on rather have someone to walk 








ities 


*T know no one I would wish to walk with,” 
Mona answers, coldly, while Dr. Smith sur- 
veys her all over with a self-satisfied smile. 

“ Wouldn't you like to walk with me?” he 


persists. 

“With you!” Mona regards him with 
calm surpriee, ‘‘ Why should I wish to walk 
with you?” 


‘*‘ Margaret is very glad to walk with me,” 
ae says, his eyes looking straight down into 

ers. 

“ Margaret is different, 
your wife.” 

* And if you were going to be my wife you 
would like to walk with me?” he asks, 
quickly. 

“ T did not say so,’”” Mona answers, promptly 
—too promptly to allow a moment for senti- 
mental discussion. ‘‘Good evening, Dr. 
Smith!’ and she speeds away with a light, 
quick step, leaving him standing, looking 
blankly after her. 

‘That girl would soon put a man clean out 
of his senses,” he thinks to himself, as he, 
too, goes on his ig ‘“Ah, well! my foolish 
Margaret and her forty thousand pounds is a 
better investment, after all, but I wish I had 
been well married before I saw that madden- 
ing, tantalizing girl.” 

* * * 


She is going to be 


. * 


Margaret is never wearied of ringing the 
changes on her Edward. His size, his looks, 
his brains, all form topics of conversation ; 
and to-night, on Mona’s return home, she 
invites her to her room to have a goo: chat. 

“Did you meet Edward, Mona? He was 
here all the afternoon ! ” 

‘Yes, I met him,’ Mona says, sitting look- 
ing into the fire—a luxury allowed to Mar- 
garet as the heiress of the house. 

“I wonder, Mona, why you and Edward 
are not better friends? Don’t you?” 

‘No. I have never thought about it,” 
Mona answers, thinking that, under no cir- 
cumstances could she and Dr. Edward Smith 
have ever been friends. 

The light of the fire leaps up and flickers, 
and tenderly touches Mona's fair forehead, 
where the short hair lies in such pretty, 
natural waves. Beneath her dark pencilled 
= her grave, steady eyes gaze into the 

re. 

“‘T wonder why he doesn’t like you? '’ Mar. 
garet says again. 

Mona turns with a smile. 

‘* As long as he likes you, Margaret, I don’t 
think it much matters about me!” 

«Oh, but it is so strange! Edward seems to 
think you are so unfriendly and so unsociable ; 
he is fond of studying characters.” 

“Js he?” The firelight shows a contemp- 
tuous smile on Mona’s lips. 

“Yes; and he is a very good judge; in fact, 
whatever Edward thinks is right. Oh, Mona! 
ar can’t think what happiness it is to be 

oved by a man like him!” 

‘No, I cannot imagine it,’’ Mona answers, 
with unconscious sarcasm. 

“ Of course you can’t. I suppose you never 
had a lover of any kind, had you?” 

‘“* Never |!” says Mona, heartily. 

‘Oh, well, perhaps you will some day, for 
you are very nice-looking, Mona, though too 
tall Edward thinks. Of course,” with a little 
laugh, ‘‘ he vane Be eae very small people! ’’ 

‘*T suppose that you did not spend the whole 
afternoon discussing me?” Mona asks, lean- 
oe} back and clasping her hands behi: d her 


“ Oh, dear, no! I assure you that Edward 
and I talk about a host of things, He is very 
clever, and he is quite lost down here; no one 
appreciates him, he says.” 

“* How flattering to you!" 

‘* How stupid you are, Mona! I am different, 
of course; and that reminds me that Edward 
says you should break yourself of that horrid 
habit of trying to say severe thinge—being 
satirical, and all that. Edward says men never 
care for that sort of girl! ’’ 

“And supposing that sort of girl doesn’t 
want men to care for her, what would Edward 





say then?” And Mona's eyes, looking lazily 
from beneath their long sweep of lashes, seem 
to have demons of mischief lurking in their 
depths. 

‘That is all nonsense!” Margaret says, 
tartly. ‘‘ Edward only spoke for your good!”’ 

‘* Kind of him, I am sure,”’ falls from Mona’s 
lips, and sitting up straight she looks fall at 
her cousin. “It strikes me, Margaret, that 
it would be much better if your Edward would 
let me alone!” 

‘“My Edward! Why do youcall him that?” 

“He is your Edward, isn't he? At least, 
T have never heard anyone else lay claim to 
him !’’ 

‘Bat you talk so nastily. Iam sure ié is 
not Edward’s fault or my fault that grand- 
mamma treats you so badly. Edward said it 
was absolutely cruel.” 

“ What has grandmother’s treatment of me 
got to do with it?” interrupts Mona, “I 
know perfectly well she hates me and loves 
you; but what that has to do with you and 
Dr. Smith discussing my faults and failings ft 
cannot see |” 

Margaret laughs a little rather consciously. 

‘We thought that you might live with us 
when we are married—after granrdmamma's 
death, you know; and I said—don’t be angry 
—but I didn’t think you were the kind of girl 
to get on wellas a third person, especially as 
neither you or Edward like each other, and 
you might not like to be dependent on us. 
Don’t you seq?’’ 

“T see.” 

Mona’s face shows none of her feelings. 
She is silent for a moment, and then speaks, 

** Thank you, Margaret, for thinking of it, 
but when grandmamma dies I mean to work 
for myself.” 

Margaret does not say that it was Edward— 
not her—who suggested the idea of Mona 
living with them. 

** When are you to be married?” Mona 
asks, suddenly, and Margaret turns crimson. 

“TI—I am not sure. Grandmamma wants 
it to be now, but Edward says—he is so 
thoughtful, Mona—that he would not like me 
ever to know poverty ; and he thinks we had 
better wait till after grandmamma’s death. 
She is to leave me everything, you know, but 
of course, I will allow you something—an 
allowance; and you could always come to us 
if you had holidays, or were out of place, or 
anything.” 

“Thank you!’ Mona says again, but 
neither voice nor expression show much grati- 
tude for the favours bestowed. ‘ And so Dr. 
Smith is not anxious for the wedding till 
after grandmamma dies?” 

‘No, and grandmamma wants it to be im- 
mediately. You see, Mona, Edward is half 
afraid she may change her mind about the 
money—not that I think there is the slightest 
fear of that, for there is noone else to leave 
it to. But Edward is so poor, he says he 
could never bear that I shonld run the risk 
of poverty. You understand ?”’ 

“TI understand,” says Mona, who thinks 
that she does understand Dr. Edward Smith 
pretty well. 

“Of course, I don’t exactly wish poor 
grandmamma to dis,’ goes on Margaret; 
“bat she is very old. And think of us, per- 
haps waiting year after year?” 

“ Waiting for dead men’s shoes,” puts in 
Mona. 

“T hate things put so plainly,’’ snaps Mar- 
garet. ‘It isn’t that, and Edward is per- 
fectly right— we could-not possibly marry 
without money.” 

“‘T never said you could!” 

And Margaret, in her heart, knows that she 
would feel so much happier if Dr. Smith had 
announced his willingness to marry her wifh- 
out a sixpence, and yet she argues his side, 
for very fear that Mona might gues@ her 
thoughts. 

“When a man is poor a wife drags him 
down. How could Edward study and work, 
and carry on his profession with the constant 
worry of unpaid and overdue butchers’ and 
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bakers’ bills?" using her Edward's very own 
words. 

Ofcourse Mona knows nothing about it— 
shé‘has never-been in love. Butthe thought 
flashes across her brain how, if she were 
married *to.a poor man, how she would toil 
and work and smooth every difficalty out of 
his path, and-be in every sense a helpmeet 
to him. Neo, she feels sure that she would 
never drag him down. 

‘* And,’’\goes-on Margaret, who, once started 
on her favourite topic, herself goes on without 
let ‘or hindrance, * Edward is so clever, 80 
very clever! Why he ever fell in love with 
me I can't think, exeept they say people 
nearly always like their opposites. Do you 
know, Mona?" in awestruck whispers, “he 
has -inyented the most wonderfal + ~ 
science, the most clever, unknown drugs, 
works by himself for hours and hours, Raine 
out these things. Only fancy, he has tried 
experiments on rabbits for the good of science ! 
He’ can suspend animation; and, oh! I 
couldn’t'tell you half. He has explained it all, 
bat I could never understand:”’ 

‘* Vivisection?'’ Mona asks, with a white 
face. “Ob, how horrible!” 

“Teis no harm, for the good of science,’’ 
explains Margaret quickly, feeling rather 
sorry she had said anything about it. ‘Of 
course Edward would not be cruel, but it is 
no harm, for the benefit of human beings, 
There was a cat here, a great pet of -grand- 
mamma's, and it met with an accident, and 
Edward took it, and——”’ 

‘* Pleage don’t tell me,” Mona says, looking 
horrified, while a vision of Dr. Smith, with 
his long, sinewy, cruel-looking fingers tortur- 
ing damb animals, stands out ore her 
vi . 

“ Affestation,” Margaret says, sharply. 
“ Edward it is all weak, silly sentiment, 
We don’ "objet to animals being killed every 
day for our food, and rabbits would be killed, 
any way.’ 

‘Tt is horrible,” repeats. Mona, her soul 
full of loathing for Dr. Smith and his experi- 
ments, 

What i ¥ that ?’’ cries Margaret, suddenly 


Penta 8 

i” ‘hgang aloud and sudden shyiek, 

aud both girls By down the stairs haatily. 
lt is only. Martin, Mrs. Rea’s maid, who hag 

fallen dewnstaixs, and who now lies at she foot 

ya one li h that it had bee: 

Margaret, strangling a wis i n 
hag graadmo ther, hastens with Mona to the 
reaque, and Mra. Rea appears on the scene 
suddenly 

" Oane you not get up, Martin? Are. you 
seriously hunt?’ 

But Martin only moans. 

She is, tall and ,rather.elderly; and even, 

the, best circumstances, a roll down. 
ohana is nok @ pleasant thing, especially when 
eanaayaares With a tray containing tea-oups 
Saucers, and, the whole paraphernalia. of 

a hot water, and all.the rest, of it. 

/“ My gooduess!’’ whispers. -Margaret. 
«6 Won t grandmamma be mad! I got “Martin 
to bring up some tea for you and me to my 
reosm, and J suppose she fell down head over 
heelg, Yes, bere.is the buttered toast and 
everythings’’» 

Conclusive evidence, if: any were. needed, 
that Martin must have tumbled down in the 
very act. 

Meanwhile, Martin lies and moans, with 
her... arm doubled. under her, the broken 
china scattered about, and a stream of cream 
over her face. 

Mrs. Rea surveys her through her. spec- 
tacles, 

‘* A tea-tray, Can you explain this mystery, 
Margaret,?”’ 

Margaret says nothing, only looks piteously 
at her grandmother, and it is Mona, who, 
with the aid of the housemaid, assists poor 
Martin, and frees her from her uncomfortable 
predicament of lying with her head where her 
heels ought to be. 





hs aa — — is Foie a ard, v. sr er Dt ee cha Gn, 
0 it is, n 
Ar aheaalinaploene |. cane ae 


Mona’ s shoulder. 


with acrimony. “I, who.ob ; D ia 
to the pernicious habit 0: oe on ck 
But no one makes pny -@ ‘ofternpt ,et an ex 
planation, and Martiw closes pox eyes, and lies 
word. hart, 
‘‘The woman seems hart,” Mra Says, 
moved 30, het 
room, and, if necessary, send for the d 
“I will go for Edward,” ylriens 
grandmamma, and explain to 
‘Enjoy the leasures of a 
‘No, Margaret; as I suppose I must, eon. 
clade that this tea-tray wae ie 29 
edification I must. deoline to ie 
favour. ae can_ drive over ia She pel 
better,” 
‘Talking as if I was a.child,” mater Ma 
her grandmother who had tumbled down the 
stairs instead of the inoffensive Martin, 
on the part of the kitchen-maid to pull he 
back into its place. 
supporting the anfortupere Siena, “and if 
we all help we can carry, 
can Mart and walk 
she will, half-carried, half-su +, h Sra 
laid on her bed, groaning and 
“I will stay with you,” 
poor woman; and perf 
artin’ 


“Tea going upstairs LY 
Pray can anyone explain this 
limp and anguished, utterly unable to say.a 
with severity. ‘Have her re 
garet. “I could: drive pied wily 
iid on he 
return journey,”* wound 
s Ral awn 
Dr. Smith, and the sooner 
garet, and wishing more than ever tha it was snd 
Just at this momentthe ate victim 
gives a shriek, caused by a well-meant “ey 
‘Better get a mattrags,” Mona. says, still 
‘“‘T can walk, miss,” m 
for the appearancé of Dr. 
marvels for M: 


couple of houra that 
has any feelings at all mus r 
remorse at the 

hitherto neglected Mrs. Rea’s pid 
grandchild, as Mona sits we her now, 


her own cae i land dinar OF line 


lips, 
‘And Stephens, the elderly an TaD 
butler, finds himself, o i a 


Mona's 
ders, even to fet 6, 
ade, an eahng te wi al 


“ That will do, I do not want 
thank you!” Hong, oaye, pa baie ai of 
authority, dismissing hin’ = phy 
other servants out of ira rca 
they are aware of her inten 
Martin would rather lie quiet till “Tay sure 
comes.” 


And again pee sr aE rere 
looking hands pitilessl upon, 
- Eoobine forges iteelf tips treet ber r. 

he no longer wonders-a a ve 
like of Dr. Smith. Hi wa | 

In the meantime Mace bs 
rather a bad time of it wi Bat £ 
on the poeta gen 
managed to slip a 
edification of ve a LW. 
stay to dinner a i 

A small fair girl acai looks well in 
white materials, and Mar looks her. 
in the dregs she selects—w ae se ae 
frothing and- foaming over 
attire is parfoct sil toning eid 
shoes and all, and her eer 
wilderness of fluffy, gle gold cur 

With a feeling if loterise satistactio 
thinks of Mona in Rice Salaeee rar oh 
poor relation, the despi ild,, as, ake sae 


contemplates’ her own reflec’ 
glass; and with the pleasan 


Le 








'| wretched tea 
r anything about it if that idiot Martin hadn't 


14 conscio mionwnae to 


ReajI pone wid Edward haye. 
bad for an ol yale 
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face turns hotat her own tho 
artes ace rn ie ow pete me 


' ce | for c MOR sey 
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oa | Soh Seas de ee ape Reichs 

inate mt wes pag: 
“ y t hate looking at her, m,;”" 
+} rotorta ol sat ‘with eq Pm: 
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Ba ang a Smi cal fll at's 
ies for 
being ite al of Y a. Bi Me. 
t 
fk a Ege koow 
Had.-a rather severe case on] in ge 
Bbe fll rn garg ou say? cen “i 
Paden nok Mas Aa shel ser 
Yo ns we sen 
for Mpeg mg the best 
of. humours. “ 
1 Bisece t for me, “i 
takes inte her head 
at defiance, apd order tea up 
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‘“« Edward, you goat, or init I sti on: 
dured this oie evening, and all-on a of tha 
would never haye Sa 


chosen to fall downstairs, and now grand- 
mamma is furious.” 


“ You were very. ry foplial 4g gainst any of 
= wishes,”’ is caninee tion Margaret 
gets 

They are proceeding | through. one of the 
many long, dark passages that ledito the ser- 
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: co er ce ght, not 


ea a crac i dog ngt rd 


coe ie a il "suppose, Edwa: 
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not in the least put ont that Dr. Smith should 
have been caught in the very act of kissing 
her. 

She is rather glad, in fact, for it will show 
Mona how much he loves her—Mona, w. 
proud, ‘still young face shows neither 
nor 

ae, Mona, ime? oh! Miss ate 
w ou mee with me 
ani in ezming Mona. 


_— ine at Dr. Oe Sunith with 


her eyes. 
ft. Mharels vor he sa ee 
° et ; g 
Then he turns to: and 
voice, ‘ Y 





in 








yourself." 

**T do not wish to talk about myself; there 
are plenty more interesting subjects, and I 
must go and dress for dinner, or grandmamma 
won't be pleased. How pretty Margaret's 
= web ” 

** Not as-prebty:as'yours.Ah ~ 

Monaraisés her eyebrows: é' 

“Mine b Why; mines a dréesof. rape 
not of choice! If I hadumy own way; woald 
have pretty dresies \like:'Margairet}: Oh; ‘at 
school we used to plan:what weowould-wear ‘if 
we hadvich husbands to pay!our bills.” 

“© You have thoaght of aihusbmad, ‘then ?.’” 

‘*Oh, yes! many times! We all dide’” 

* And> what: was yourvideal ?: Some’ fall, 
‘fine fellow, I darésayt ” himself up 
with a manner<that said; "like: me; for in- 
stance.” 

“No,” says Monee “Isdon’ tknow-that he 
was to be ap voc renter « ; hé wate be a 

on 


gentleman. ‘t: meam by birth 80. mach,” 
hastily, with ‘ctimson pheeks; thi Hof her 
father; who sprang:from the a bait 
gentleman west Perper , 

% : suppose iti ‘smatter:what his trade 
was ? 

*“‘Not in the slightest,” b her F Dahtering tone 
changitig “suddenly 3 on i ae it! Waseno- 
thing mean ‘or cruely’" her flying :to 
Dr Edward: Sinith ond whe qnivering: 
in his*grasp/ 


‘They have: yeciohed: thie Hell; ‘and: Mona, 
without! another ‘word; speeds ‘away ap the 
staircase, and he goes'into the drawing-room 
to report the damage'done to Martini» — 

18 "04 


CHAPTER, VI. 

ite ‘broken arm takes some ‘titne to heal. 
Martin getshot and feverish and Mona, having 
developed # taste: for nurse:tendimy, devotes 
hersélf° to ‘Martin; spending many an hour 
beside héry')Only°whenoDr. Smith 7 his 
daiby- visit: ahote noted Pe found, ‘and itis to 
-= ‘Reavthet hé're y the’ progress of 


the patient.- ; j 
“ Dear me, eastet; iow fies ok are to your 
mother, poor Miss Annie!” 


\ 





Martin makes the observation sitting up in 
an arm-chair, with her arm ina sling, while 
Mona is sitting chatting; recounting her ad- 
ventures during her daily ramble, telling 


| Martia of how the sea locked, and-the boats, 
and the grand waves. 

Mts is not an admirer of«matnre. 

ip oe i ~ human beings better— 









he pom and that; but to discuss the 
ray and the waves, and the lights and 
oy _ a rolling down: the grea’ 





sistible as fate behind Lodge, 











otain that stands black an@.grim and}: 















! did you know 


7 theifirst of her, 
by; andi I saw the 
er in her ceffie !.”’ 
her treasures of tangled} 
1 leaves, and comes a step 







nearer. 

‘‘T know nothing about my mother. Will 
you tell me?” 

“ Ceftainly| miss, bat'T thonght' that your 
grandmamma told you all the story!” 

‘‘No; grandmamma only said she hated me 
because of my mother,bat I. don't know any 


‘thing 
“Martin setties:herself :confidentially. 

‘+ Well, therevcam be ino:harni telling. I was 
|/a girl at the time, and=maid:.to; your grand- 
matima: Boththe /youngladies were grown up 
—Miss‘Margaret, that is,:yow know, Miss Mas’ 
| ganet's” mother; ‘and syourcmother was Miss: 
Annie; a lovely young ladpshe was, all life! 
and sanciness—very like » yourself, only you: 

ver, miss, batyourfavéis;j ust the same. 
Wall, you krow your:.grandfather was the) 
ownier of grea :thyesworke: iy a ‘place we: 
lived «at: miss+eall: smoke ‘and chimiteys<and | t 
smells, and-people were alway ailing and ‘un- 
healthy frome the odours—from the dyes;'they | 
said! | I:don'pthink ‘the ‘young ladies would! 
have livedat allvonly-for going to theseaside 


forsix:months every year: 

“Your grandmammasmy  mistress+-hated 
thendye: works. « She-wasa lady of family, the 
Ancgiien of Bir John, Caldwell, and I think 


she married Mr. Rewagainst her-will. I heard’ 
that her father was im money troubles and 
beholden to Mi.\Rea insome way. Anyway, 
she had:to magr (ot nem and they were very uns: 
Happy: Shei ledchim an awful life, always 
sneering at hisebasiness;: and he was very 
oruél and brutalto her;too ;and they were as 
miserable man:and wife as:you could find. 
“Itewasa great ent to the mas- 

ter there being no heir) bat the mistress was 
glad; and used té jeer at him; andisay:she was 
glad she had no son tecarty onthe dye-works: 
And: so inatters went on till thesyoung ladies 
grew up 

Fe) Misa Maggaret was: the: eldest,»but ) Miss 
) Anhie was her mother’s pet; anda bonny; wil. 


the first:té get married:to a Mr. Carlton, :a 
ee ogame ‘ofvery: good-family, and both the 
ster: and mistress were right ‘well pleased 
at Seabees 
‘* But for Miss Annie no oxe could be found 


















Tova commas ee @ common man, he 
— ro sgt gle else; and the 
and called 


addem access of}. 
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ful young lady she was! » Miss Margaret was | pnt: 





| good enough. She was so" pretty and so 


clever, and Mrs. Rea set her heart on her 
marrying well. Now, there was a young man 
in the works, John Waring was his name. 
He was not a gentleman, only he:had pushed 
himself forward by his brains, they said, and 
he got to be foreman or something. 

“I remember him well—a tali, thin, dark, 


on ngman, with a contemptuous. look about 
hog 


You have hia expression some- 
times, Miss Mona. 
one was 
ee 


He always looked as if 
nst him. He won!ld not mix 
, an They were too ignorant,’ 
















wae tat took teeing ie ‘lecturesto the men of: 
afternoon, We 


p toed toe fe titans to him sometimes, for 


‘cleyerspeaker. 
uged ‘to.‘bersaying: that everyone 
—. birth was nothing 
: reaching equality, they: used: 
hit): nd he used to! get-so-angry, and 
“and venontous, ranting, and talking, 





he 
“ 
t 


othe n’s sight: Abd everyone said 
i peepteemers education he-had had; that 


| hethad-rénd books till his.mind was too grand. 


for his‘owm people—the class he belonged. And 














Se eyes 


upon 





pa 
beemsed: full of a kindvet enthneiasts, and his 
ail got softer like,.wmé@ I thought he looked 


“On the way out, MYSS"Atinie came sidling 
up to me and asked me not to tell her mamma 
that she had been at the lecture. I remem- 
ber her so well, looking into my face, and 
saying,— 

** You know, »Mariin,;, mamma isso preju- 
dicedy anduE like 4o rlistén>to- John Waring 
80; much,’ ” 

‘*Goon,” says Mona, breathlessly, her face 
kindling with vexcitement, and ) Martin: pro- 





‘+ Well; miss, »that was\the' beginning of it, 
Aftem that Miss;Annie ‘went everytime John 
Waring was: going:to: speak» and she. got 
quite to be of his way ofthinking; which was 
very: natural; for he was: quite. a superior 
sort of man through being’s0 ‘clever-and all. 
And:one afternoon, late; I saw thém walking 

together; and: he’was: talking and talking, and 
she was listening, and [ began to be afraid: how 
it would all end, and hadjast-madeup my 
mind to ‘give the mistress a hint, whema very 
sadbthingshappengd.| A‘telegram:camé to'say: 
that Mr. Carlton, Miss Margaret's hisband, 
bad been killed out huntimgsand Miss Mar. 
garet; who was very near her confinement, 
was cdangerdusly “ill. So; ofscourse; in thé 
face of so: much*bad news +I conldn’t speak. 

“ Mrs. Ret, ino a.great state, went off »by 
the next train to Miss Margaret, and I quite 
forgot all about Miss Asinie: and: John Waring 
in thershock: of the next piece of news» that 
poor Mies: Margaret: was: dend ‘withthe fright 
andgrief of her hnsband’s:death she had taken 
illcanddied whet the baby: wasrborn: 

“Thené: was:grehb troubls: overitalh /. The 
master went:down:to: the funerali andvpoor 
Mise Margaret: and:het hnsband-were buried 
in the one grave, while Miss. ‘Annie; in her 
grief for herssistér, seemed to >forget allyabout 
John Warimg+at» léast we all thought she did. 
And thenethe! mistress: came. back with Miss 
‘Margaret’s:poor little baby, and we were all 
into:mourning. ‘There was no stint about 
that—two black) dresses:each; andthe coach- 
memin mourning liveries, 

And little. Miss Margaret;ithe baby, was 
givén.to:me to, takecare of, .with a girl under 
me toscarry the: baby-out.. And for a long 
time the mistress was very quiet and subdued, 


gentry wouldn't have him, 


, nor clase 


faiming that one maniwas aa good as: 
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and the master went backwards and forwards 
— day to the works as usual, but anyone 
could see that Miss Margaret’s death had been 
a sad blow to him. 

‘ But he had soon a worse trouble to put the 
other ont of his head. It was all found out 
one day that Miss Annie was in love with 
John Waring, and there was a frightful 
scene. I can see it all now as plain as then— 
the mistress, in a white heat of passion, 
telling Miss Annie she was a shame and dis- 
grace toher; and Miss Annie, without a bit 
of colour in her face, answering never a word, 
not till all the storm was over, and then fhe 
said, so quietly, — 

“«¢T mean to marry Jobn Waring, mamma.’ 

“** Then take your choice between him and 
me, for if you marry that loy-born man you 
are no child of mine!’ and I could see that 
the mistress meant it. 

“But I don’t think she ever thought that 
Miss Annie would take her at her word. 
Both she and the master seemed to think that 
Miss Annie would come round to their way of 
thinking. 

“« And it was all settled that Miss Annie was 
to be sent away ona visit to London, and a 
fine lot of new dresses were got for her—as if 
new dresses ever turned a young woman from 
fancying a sweetheart. And for a week poor 
Miss Annie went about the house with a face 
that would break your heart. And then, the 
very day she was to have gone to London, 
she disappeared. 

‘In the middle of the day she went out for a 
walk, but I remembered afterwards that. she 
stood and looked all round in a dismal, deter- 
mined sort of way—a sortof dazed. Only Ididn’t 
notice it at the time, but it came back to my 
mind afterwards when it was too late. 

** Well, she went out for her walk, and never 
came back. Dinner-time came, and no Miss 
Annie. Mrs. Rea said nothing at first, but 
anyone could see what a terrible state of 
anxiety she was in. She insisted on dinner 








[MONA LEABNS HER MOTHER 8 HISTORY.] 


being sent in as usual, and she and the 
master sat down just as if nothing had 
happened, but I am. sure neither of them 
eat a morsel, only the mistress was always one 


to keep up ap 8. 

“ But ob! the awful look on her face. Miss 
Mona, you would have pitied her. As the 
night went on, and she waited and waited, 
her face like a e and her eyes like two 
burning coals. And when we went into 
prayers that night she read then as usual, 
only we all noticed that she did not pray for 
her children, or rather her child ; but when 
it was all over, and we servants were about 
leaving the room she called out,— 

‘** Stop, every one of you,’ and then she 
held up her two hands to Heaven and said 
out loud and clear, ‘my curse be on that 
man who has taken my child from me. 
My curse be on him and her!’ 

“And at that the master burst ont 
sobbing like a child, and the mistress 
turned on him and cried,— 

‘*¢ Fool, see I don't cry!’ 

“Bo we all away, and I went and sat 
in Miss Annie's room with poor Miss 
Wargaret’s baby, for I couldn’t bring myself 
to believe she was really gone. 

‘*In three days came a letter from Miss 
Annie to her father. I suppose she was afraid 
to write to her mamma,-and it told how that 
she was married to John Waring, and begged 
her parents to forgive her. The poor master 
came to me and showed me the letter, for 
he was a very simple-minded gentleman— 
quite like a child in some things. 

**¢Come with me, Martin, while I tell the 
mistress,’ he said, all of a tremble. ‘My 
poor Annie! my pretty Annie!’ he said so 
mournfully ; I was so sorry for him. And, 
to the mistress we went, and he handed ber 
the letter withont a word. And she read it, 
and handed it back to him without a word 
either. 

‘** Well,’ he eaid. 

















“* Well, what?’ she said, quite calmly. 

“ «What are we to do about Annie?’ the 
master said, and he kept his hand to his head 
in a dazed sort of way. 

And then the mistress . P 

“*¢She is no longera id of mine!’ she 
said. ‘She is to me, sir!’ and she 
went and drew down the blinds of th 
windows. 7 

‘« Then I knew it was no use anyone saying 
anything ; but just as I was leaving the room 
I heard a kind of groan, and saw the master 
fall with a crash on the carpet. He wasa full, 
rongee SS aa and came — pony. wee 
to ea story ® e@ was carrie 
to bed. and the doctors said it was a stroke he 
had. He never spoke again. For three days. 
he lay like that, and then he died, and it 
was indeed a house of woe and mourning.” 

(To be continued.) 


Over Grats.—The mothers of the present. 
day try to make their daughters useful as well 
as ornamental, and not only is natural faculty 

and cultivated, but the wise o~4 

diture of money is considered as a 0 

Toe cnsafel training of a young girl. wise 
idea of giving an for yearly expenses 
and the enforcing the recipient to keep a care- 
fal account of the amount spent, are two 
schemes for which the future husbands of 
these same daughters will rise up and call 
their fathers and ee cy: gat oi geen 
Perhaps, except in cases an 
seman genius, this education of the natural 
faculties and knowledge of the value of money 
is what brings the most into the 
home, and that is surely the 
for, and within the scope of almost 
woman. Particularly for women in En 
is this ability to adapt herself to any circum- 
stances and any posi essential. Note the 
sad lessons of. shifting fortunes and helpless 
women, and there we find our warning. 
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A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY 
—0'— 
CHAPTER I. 


“So Dr. Kildare is coming back to-day!” 
says Grace Lucerne, tossing her pretty head 
disdainfally ; ‘and if he gets all the joy I wish 
him I don’t envy his lot.” 

Her sister Trif threads her needle with a 
bright-hued silk before she makesany response; 
then she remarks with + deliberation,— 

** Of course he is to but I think Ray 
the guiltiest of the two. I wonder she can 
settle down here. I should have fancied she 
wouldn’t care to meet Psyche daily, knowing 
how she wronged her.” 

“‘ How brave poor Psyche is!” chimes in 
Itttle Phasbe. “She won't confess she cares 
for Dr. Kildare, or admit that he is to 
blame,” 

*¢ But he is, and in her heart she knows it. 
Why, they were all but engaged before cousin 
Ray came amongst us; and then, man-like, he 
leaves Psyche for a fresh face, is caught by the 
glitter of golden hair, and the languor of blue 
eyes. For my own part, girls, I consider 
Psyche incomparably lovelier than Ray Kil- 
dare, for all her pink and white.” 

‘* Bah!” says Grace, irately. “(I hate fair 
women, and I’m sure I show my generosity 
there, being fair myself. I would give five 
of my life to change my yellow-brown 

r and hazel eyes for Psyche’s nut-brown 
—— it is @ mop) and her dark eyes.” 

“* You'll do very well as you are,” remarks 

Trif, with Se gp ee eee “and you've a 
—not too much pink in it.” 
gh out heartily at this candid 

criticism, and Grace blushes very prettily, and 
tries her best not to appear flattered. 

“Nobody,” she says, “would imagine 
Psycke and I are twins, we are so unlike; in 
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fact, we seem a family made up of odds-and- 
ends. You, Trif, with your brown hair and 
grey eyes, your sedate ways, might figure as 
a female Methodist parson!” 

“Thanks,” dryly. ‘I can’tsay J feel flat- 
tered. At twenty one doesn’t care for left- 
handed compliments ; but pray don’t pay any 
regard to — feelings, but continue your con- 
versation. My soul 80 often been harrowed 
I am getting used to the sensation.” 

**Don’t be an idiot, Trif. I was merely 

ing to remark that Phosbe is the ‘ dear little 

impled darling’ of the family—the sweet 
seventeen in whom novelists delight!” 

Phoebe makes a disdainful moue, 

“Old-fashioned novelists,” she says, com- 
plainingly, ‘‘ who make all their heroines wear 
white muslin and blue sashes. I hate white 
muslin, It reminds me of my nursery days.” 

“When you showed an unusual penchant for 
bread and sugar,” laughs Trif. ‘What a 
horrid little gourmand you were, and how often 
I would have sla you for breaking my 
toys if only I had has 

“* What a frightful confession for the meek 
Tryphena tomake! And you the prospective 
bride of a missionary ! ell, if Arthur had 
chosen Phebe I should have commended his 
taste. She would have been such a plump 
morsel for the cannibals !”’ 

“Perhaps he'll change: his mind when he 
comes home,” laughs Phoebe, wickedly. Then 
harking back to the old subject she says, ‘I 
wonder how Ray will be dreseed, and if Harold 
is quite as pleased with her after a month of 
her ca as he was before?” 

« + I hate in Ray is her way of posin 
as an heiress. She talks of her eleven hund 
pounds as though they were thousands. How 
consoling it is to know she will spend them all 
on hi - It seems impossible to me even 
now thaé Harold Kildare should love her.” 

‘*He doesn’t; it is only a young man’s 
fancy, and he’ll live to repent it.” 

“There spoke the household prophet,” 











drawls Grace. ‘‘ Well, 1 hope he will. And 
now, Trif, how shall you receive bride and 
bridegroom on their first call?” : 

“T shall be positively rude,” breaks in 
Phosbe, “and I won’t admire Ray’s gown, 
even if it is perfection ; and I shall say she 
looks awfully fagged after her tour. hat 
will you do, Grace?” 

“Oh!” rising, “‘I shall sweep across the 
room majestically—like this, girls; andjI 
shall profess not to see the doctor's hand. ‘I 
hope you are well,’ I shall say, in a tone which 

ill contradict my words, and will make him 
feel embarrassed. Then, after ignoring Ray 
altogether, I shall sink into the nearest chair 
and become engrossed in a book!" 

‘* You are a couple of thoughtless children ; 
and do you suppose Psyche would thank you 
for your pains? The wisest way will be to 
ignore the t—not Ray—not to show by 
word or 1 that you remember any little 
tenderness between Harold Kildare and 
Psyche, or that you resent his choice of a 


wife!” 
right, Trif; and here are 


“You're always 
father and Psyche! looks pale, I wonder 


if they passed the Kildares on the road?” 

“1Ié isn’t improbable; their train was due 
half-an-hour ago.” 

Mr. Lucerne and his daughter cross the 
lawn together, and advance towards the open 
French window, Psyche lingering a moment 
to gather a handful of June roses. Entering, 
they are assailed by numerous questions, 
which Mr. Lucerne answers as best he may, 
and when he has ended the girl breaks in,— 

“Oh yes! and we Milton Cottage 
on our way home; the happy pair had just 
arrived, and Dr. Kildare was assisting Ray 
from the chaise.” 

“A one-horse ‘shay’ isn’t much of a con- 
veyance for an heiress!” says Grace, with 
great animus. “ How did she look, Psyche?” 

‘“ Beautiful! She wore a dark blue dress 
with bonnet to match.” 
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“T thought she did not seem very well satis. | 


fied with her home; her continental ex ri. 
ences would, serve to make her disconten 
say Mr. Lucerne. ‘‘She ae up the garden- 
er he ne idle * ee Se 

“Queens ‘ e," ” interrupte 
Grace, irreverently; buat her remark ae re- 
ceived with an indulgent “pppoe sae rarer ap 
goes on as though he no-inser- 
ruption. 

* Poorold Martha was waiting the msl py 
to weloome them, and Ray passed 


made a bad 

‘‘T wish Ray had never come here,’’ says- 
Trif, darting a keen: at: Psyche ; ‘isn't. 
it beg re ary she is Uncle Bert's 
own daughter ?”’ 

ae re to theowindow. 
n you s#ewdl _jnisjndging her; she 
may have shewnyonly the worst side of her 
nature to us; andshe<is lovelp enough to be- 
witch any mani’’ 


She speaks quite 
with, never a eS Toe month, or 
any added oa bi pretty face, and when 
she has she takes Sai hat and walks 


towards thedoor,. 
you would order tea a. little. 


curt mod. (sm very much did Kildare has 
bargain!” 


“ Trif, I-wish 

ote : My alk 'g aches, and I feel utterly 
agge ; 

$ shall be served in - than half-an- 
hour ‘ ” and she watches ape hms slight 
figure from the reom, sighing a little to herself, 
for Trif's hearfis very tender and pitiful. If 
the Rector’s daughters are not:very compli- 
mentary or demonstrative to.each ather they 
are all sincerely attached; and the..sorrow 
which has fallen upon Psyche (andof-which 
she never speaks) is felt very keenly by the 
other three. 

Meanwhile Psyche has reached her room, 
and is sitting by the open window round which 
honeysuckle and June roses weave sweetest 
garlands ; and the lovely, young eyes are dim 
with unshed tears as they rest on the gables 
and chimneys of Milton Cottage—the home 
she had once thought to call her own. It is 
neither large nor ‘pretentious, but there is no 
lovelier spot to her on.earth; and now her 
cousin and rival reigns supreme there, and 
she is alane ! 

Only last January, Harold Kildare had 
her constant companion, until folks coupl 
their names, and Her sisters delighted to tease 
her about her “ medicine.man.” had never 
told her he loved her ; but are there not looks 
and tones infinitely more eloquent than words? 
She had been very happy, then, environed by 
his protecting tenderness, and she looked for- 
ward to a busy life spent with him with as 
much joy as most girls feel at the prospect. of 
boundless wealth and pléasure. 

Then, Ray Compton, her beautifal cousin, 
came to Wilford, and the Tuocernes had wel- 
comed. her warmly, because she was an 
orphan, But from the hour of her arrival 
Harcld Kildare changed—only the. night 
before -he, had kigsed, Psyche, when he aia 
good. night, and whispered he should see her 

ather in the morning. And the girl had 
gone to her room fall.of trembling, passionate 


19°F: 
But in the morning Hey burst upon him in 


all her blonde beanty, and. he forgot to-ask if 
the casket contained a jewel, baing caught, by 
the outside glitter. 

Day after day Psyche waited for him to 
speak, and at last was compelled to admit to 
herself that he was learning fo oare for Ray. 


The girl was yery btave, but her sisters read . 


her secret, and hotly resented Harold's iy 4 
duct, yet were afraid to say anything to 
Psyche. 

Then.one day the whole household was. elec- 
trified by the  Rector’s .anpeuncement. that 
Harold and Ray were engaged, and had asked 
hia consent to an early marriage, 

Mr. Lucerne had formed a very jast esti- 
mate of his nigce’s- character, and nfterly 
refused to permit the wedding until, she was 

“‘ more sure of her own heart,’ and although 





; clined to believe nof.; 


the lovers chafed against his*will they appar- 
ently submitted. 

_ Perhap if Ray had encountered no oppo- 

» would soon have Men re of her 


ieanteden 


Obs 1 don't know, Magibms:plense you 


~ “Don't, Trif; a) 


a apes tyss Let: 


cries Ahe other, 
is small mercy he 
ded 


Swed/ te him too! 

Ni cinly that I—that I was n 

him, and men don’t like to be pursued.” 

“Oh, Fey9 he! as if you could pursue any 
man; and he gave vod fame 

he cared for a” 


our gay time, and I think she misses you all 

more than she cares to say. And I am so 

much.from home eee it is dall for her.” 
*Natmrally. How well you are eeeating | 


3 takes exeellent of -you. 
T am gine fe “Grmaay Fletcher's 9 
must not, Goodsye! 





indifferent to) Martha. 


| lifted hands. 
St*cause to believe tomake anythin’—no, nor none o’ yourcousins, 


“yomegie the. 


“Tye ee. know on,” 
> ‘and T- 
though for: 

cam best-me. 


ay ita orl eyes to. the old 


ns. 
“4 You must look in your cookery-book, 
I am mistress here—not cook.” 
“Well, I never!" says Martha, with up- 
‘* Miss Psyche ain’t too proud 


ma'am, asking your pardon for being so bold. 


“Say no more on the subject; and please | ]'ye seen ’em mend and make their own frocks, 


remember I -have forgottem all.::, Now, let us 
go to, tea.’” 

“ Bu,’ surges Trif, ‘they: will-calk om us;to- 
morrow. Shall you-see them ?” 

“12. Qh, yes! Why not?, ZL am allanxiety 
to offer my.copgratulations, personally. Ob:|.’’ 
with a little hysterioat langh, ‘I worder, how 
Ray will manage with hersmell staff of .ser- 
vante,?,, What. a bhash.she;will| make of the | esse 
cooking ! ' I ,think,.1, shall /velanaeer sto: ta kes 
pas st.ef the work off her shenlders—just 

i. consideration for Dr..Kildare’s diges- 


She runs, downstairs; -and., delights: .her 
father with, her ;quaint. conceits and «merry 
wil but Grace, povon mane says, 


ell, if my elemes ches bed auch an -effect 
on my smite as youre have; Lweuld pray: for 
one every day.’ 
“ Grace! Grace |,” remonstrates the, Reote, 
‘“ how.flippantly you talkd ’'- 
Just as a set-off to your profound) oonver- 
sation, my dear," she, vetents,- with aclaughs« 


ee 


CHAPTER IL. 


When the Kildares; Sbeies visit \to. the }* 
Tyectory, weuge is;ont, fact Harold 
is devontly. thankful. Batt following day, 
as he is driving slowly home,)to. his.,imtense 

nthe sees her ,coming tawazds 


exobarresame 
him,,, Bat she gizl;is quite prepared to meet | airs nota peacock! ° 
| him, and advances, smmilingly, 


“Lam so, sorry I was ‘out whep-you called | . 
‘she, says,,brighily:.. “It; was smoh ; 2 
poimtment. to..me. not te, see, Ray. J, shall | ey 
make. point of coming to the; Cottage, this 
afternoon.” 

“ Do,” he answets, .confusedly; wondering 
it, indeed, he has.not hart;her.,, Leaking into 
the sweet ushed, face and,clear pivpasee ia in- 
‘ Ray feel lonely after 





and toss up beds——” 

“That will do, Martha; you presume too 
far on’your- position here! * 

The old woman goes, noisily closing the 
door behind her. 

‘* Presume too; fat; ;do,3, ma’am?” she 
mutters. “ P'rapsI do for your likin’; but 
rtidete> won't*tarn “me “efP; tio, not even to 

— Abt why o¢ubda’? he be -content 
with’ Miss Psyche’! : Siie’s thé’ beantifatlést 
and best o’ ladies as I kwow‘on 1*” and sighing 
deeply; she returns to thie kitchen: 

: Between Ray and oe treo fajthfal ger- 
vant there is 7 nop ee] 

riére than once has anata, 
ea i 805 bIA. oe tect baad Te ae 
should’ be® filled’ by an abler woman Pith 
more aden ideas. But to this Harold will 
not listen, 

o« ¥¢qwould kilt her, my dating: #0: be thrust 
outot the cottage. She has lived here since 
she re fourtéen.’’ sil ah : 

‘* And may. remain un e is fourgcore,” 
poate Ray. aa she is so insolent,” 

eines smiling, “it is hex way ; poor old 

, She means no ill)". 

ut.his defence of angers her more 

an she dare contest manner towards 

18.0ld servant ote Py Fe extogaes 
until Martha is to gay. 

“JT ain't no manner 0’ on at to; ~ vad 
her; she..says,.one day, to Grace, “ She's 
njore fancies, than a spiled child, and more 


‘« Of course.,she. has," responds:that young 
lndy, choertally, ‘and she iss sekfish:as she 
pons be... Weare all heartily ashambefl of her ; 

ep father, and: you know he always tries: $0 
think the-best of, 

“* Yes ;, but she jest: turng the young» men 
gown ‘dat, . Why -there’s that) youngnequire, 

olin Renfrew, says she;s the lovebies : woman 
for: miles round; and;. beggin’ youmpardon, 
miss,1 don’t kaow. where his eyes aren Lor 


going t 
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EEE 
bless YOU, pon can buy-hundreds; o dolls as: 
good suchen at any toy.shop.” 
Grace laughs lightly. 
“J sone te Bee. abet no fayonrite with: you, 


st heme Bad wil 


oy bl she walks. 
‘ remarks, . 


“Are, Sa afraid, of. being.an.old maid, 
Gracie? Believe. me, my. dear, you-may hope 
: liane Japan api at nineteea; one; don't 


ene alter “this conversation, Ray. is 
announced. She.is. dressed. in pale Javander 
muslin, mh gloyes and hat .to. correspond, 
and looks y-well. 
self. She, no caaiegh Psyche inthe room 
(Geasionad Pprepe having flown at the sound 
voice), and advances with ontstretched. 
res 


«My dear, I am:.so ,pleased,.to find you 
alone. . 1, baye come, to ask suchia,very-great > 
favour. of .you |?’ « 

‘I shall ‘be, glad. to grant it,”’ quietly, “if 
indeed it is in. my power to do se.”’ 

Peak it is; and. yom are so good natured, I 
had no-hesitation..in.coming.to- you. Martha, 

arold used to admire your 

ing, and-I thought, perhaps, you. would 

te me, to dig fayourite.dishes. Lam 
so lamentably.i 

“‘T shall be andl 
pleased ; that as last Ray.was -learning..to con- 
sult her husband's tastes,,‘‘ 1 will come up to- 


morrow mOrR 
“ Thanks, ally, dear; and let, ns keep 
our little plot. secret. from.him uatil, I bhaye 
mastered all the terrible details. I want to 
surprise. him.}? 

request seems very,natural to Payche, 
who is by.no.means. suapicio i popes hws anh: does, 
noé think i6,. {ho en a ten her sisters 
as to the.reason een vee uens visits to. Mil. 
Kor . But, ne is, considerably. sux: 

y's, en 3 e 
st.morning she makes her appear~.; 
ance in the, kitchen, ppernge white lace apron; 
pale blue ribbons, and Martha 

ti th, great disfavour. 
palm er you,ain't goin) to cook, in 
thas ge ceackithing?. Ip.ain's no/mortal,use, 
Why: on you Wear @ sensible thing like Miss 
syche's ?.”’ 

oye oe 


jellies, roars man a Bee sah las& she, 
reuapeiese with an affected: yawn 

Upon. m mond, Cea; ; yonanaelh bave been, 
dorm, a grade lower, Your.-vocation. ia cer- 
Hs fox me, I acs. perfeotly. 


Never * aid a truex-.word, in, your life,” 
ani Martha,.sotta voce. 
The.next morning, Ray.docs not appear at: 
all, and — Psyche.goes: to summon here 


“it , soul, I shall mevez de :any~ 
thing graatyan shallibe. anfeigeadl y,thankfal.. 
if you -wall.cover, up my.imperfections; As: 
ha will have the work, seshalbyon hawve-the. 


it.” 
acs is nab that Iwish,:’ Psyohe.saysy ina 
tronbled.ways:.!' and meedly, Rays you should, 
do. your bess, fox I may-not always be able. to. 


ase you.’ 
e wilk)trust tq+Providence, my dear,’ 

cleanin ‘It’s useless to worry oneself about, 
a thing) which, may never. happen, You aren't 
going to be married, are you?.’’,. with, covert 
scorn, beoanse,she is marole inks Harold's 
former penchant far. 

“ Not just yas,’ lightly. ‘When the time 
arrives you not remain.in ignerance;”’ 

Psyche does not know that-her dainty dishes. { 
are preseuted.to Dr, Kildare aa tha weak of 





his wife's fair fingers, ox ‘she might,.bea 
tle indi nt that, Ray.receives his, praises; 
colnigr. and. Masthe. arthe listens:as she waits. 


at table, and: determines:soon .or;late to rout 
the enemy. 
Que, day,.ehe:-brings: in. speciadly good 


blanc, mange; and with the:freedom her master + 


: says,— 
‘+ Miss; Payohe’s.zeg'lar penta “ps to-day. 
She’s:as good as a.Brench cook 


** What.do you mean, pate inquires: 


| te doetor, who is tempted to’ believe her 
crazy. 
* Lor, now!’ she ejaculates, with sham re- 
, “what a stupid old° woman Fam. I 
thought.as how you knew: twas; Mies Psyche 
what makes all these beautiful dishest I’m 
sure I ask-your pardon, ma'am, if I’ve blurted 
outa secret,’ and hurrying from the room 
she - gaye .vent:'to low, but hearty laughter. 
‘* I've. paid one off:the-score then!” she says 
- herself; ‘‘ there ain’*o many can-beat me at 
that.” 
Harold turns to Rayy 
‘Is it true ?’* he. asks, more sternly: than 
she has ever heard*him-speak. ‘And you 
have not only imposed upon her,’ but taken-all 
— to yourself? I hate deceit in any 


She finds some way.to pacify him, but from 
that day his trust in heris lesa assared; and’ 
knowing this she -bitterly resents it. She 
begins, too, tofind her quiet life. very irksome, 
to long for excitement. She finda:that ehe is 
but:a very. insignificant member of society, 
despite alk her beauty and her: undoubted’ 


And as summer merges into autumn, and 
autumn into winter, she grows to loathe the 
little village, to hate the tiny, dainty home her 

had prepared for ker: She grows 

fretful andiimpatient,; but Harold is very ten- 
der with her; perhaps he sees how: frail: and 
shallow-her nature is, and pities her. oe 
is less anxious to reach ‘home: when: the d 
dutiee are ended;less:anxious to be:alone ma 
the petulant woman who: perpetually teases 
po to leave Wilford and practice in‘ London. 

“But; my dear, he urges, there we have 
@ certain income-—” . 

“And a wretched one,’ she retorts. “Many 
a banker's clerk earns more than two-hundred 
and fifty a-year. I am_-sick of the country 
one our homely way of living. Let us go 


pe darling Ray! jast-new you are not 
quite Ea and you take a doleful view of 
every fien the spri ng. comes ay hires 
be brighter and stronger, and ‘quite ready 
laugh at-your own Jaments,* 

Bat when the-spring comes a baby:is 
born she grows more petulant hing She is 
essentially an, na momanly woman, and when, 
they tell her that, the child. lives, her trat 
thought is that-her own expenses. muat bere. 
duced, that. oi lanes t ..be, foregone, 
little ple hiding her face 
oe ws a tterly. Later, Psyche, 

to her toe, "seh 


_ tearful eyes 
ae ty yale Senne bes the tle Pe nit 
P away quietly. C) w 
pee: Marents, but to her MT otros, Ra 
Seems more relieved, than, pvc nny 
Perhaps,it ig.now that, fbaplass germs, of 
eateem. fon her dies, out of ;Haxold’s, hearts 
perhaps, neve until bitter, hour.does he 
Reonanieg sb @ vishal eh her.nature, 
er, tker..in ' 
jabpan oS a f 
Anowing.that he fis only 
for his misery; he.is most onde 
she.does not, caxe.now to. please him; she. ve 
wearied of him and her quiet home, ag-years 
ago she wearied of her,,toys; she haano. lite- 
rary Or artistic pastes. Haroki's puxeuits 
font to Were St, lient when. oe invitation, 
rom, urging her-ta visit 
Theneen tm she.is, mest. anxious. to, go. 
‘* Ohy, Haxold:l’, she. says, ecatatically, 
clasping; her bande; ‘+I, must:go,. 1 have 
always longed to. spend, a. seatome in. town, 
and, neyerhad sueh, am iexeelient opportunity 
asithis.. MraoRawsonis immensely rich, and 


‘movesiin, the,,best society. I am quite: sure 





you. can‘ spare me. Martha can manage so 
nicely when she 

The young: husband sighs. Is he thinking 
of the: fais, sweet: woman he might have 
called dvis own, and’who in his mad folly he 20 
cruelly-forsook’?’ Who can tell?’ But: he 
an HOM Eb dey t Ray ? 

** How: oie you purpose staying, Ray ?’’ 

“Why, Milly invites me forthree months. 
They will'soon pass. Say I may go?” 

‘ Please yourself, Ray. they will be: very 
dull months ‘to me.’' 

“Oh? carelesaly, “‘ you must, go down to 
the Rectory ; the'girls will amuse you.” 

He turns away sick at heart, 

“Oh, fool! fool!’ he: mutters. 
for her I forsook Psyche!” 


“Tt was 


CHAPTER III, 


So Ray goes to town, and Harold stays on 
alone.at the Cottage. O14 Martha is fiercely 
indignant ‘atthe. ‘* mistress’s conduct,’” and 
does her best: to make- Harold comfortable. 
But her -faithfal old ‘heart bleeds to see the 
great change in him. He grows careworn and 
haggard, his eyes have a- dissatisfied look, and 
his whole-manner is expressive of weariness. 

He would*go the Rectory if he dared, but 
he is afraid o hia es er there now Ray-is 
from. home, and deep in- his heart is the 
knowledge that it would not: be well to see 
much of Psyche. His faney has died out—it 
might have lived and*blossomed into real love 
had: Ray been a womanly -woman—but now 
the old and ‘tender devotion has revived, and 
he: hates ‘himself; because at heart be is false 
to the wife of his:choice. 

Oh, fool, and blind! not to distinguish be- 
tween the gem and the sparkling imitation! 

Day after day he-fights with his love; night 
after night tossing» on his:bed ‘he tells himeelf 
he: will: forget, and: then- calls on Psyche's 
name with terrible-anguish. Surely now the 
githis’revenged. His suffering: trebles “hers, 
for is he:not the victim of a fruitless remorse ? 
‘Does he not! know-he has ruined his whole 
life’s happiness‘?’ Truly-he-is paying dearly 
for his folly. 

Weeks come and go, and folks gossip 
amongst theroselves about the. doctor's wife, 
and are not sparing: in the epitheta they hurl 
upon hery They remark on Hirold’s worn 
look} his ~wtter-weariness, hia seclusion from 
society: 

‘* Abil says ‘Martha to an ol?’ crony, “ his 
weddin' was the one. mistake of ‘his life; he 
ought to ha’ married Miss Psyche—not bnt 
all: the vicars girls are good ‘uns—but this 
woman {—there, it beats me what he see to 
love in her, for she’s all the world like a spiled 
child ; and ‘when she’s-in’ her tantrums (and 
that’s pretty-often) she's a reg*lar fiend(! ”’ 

One day Harold meets Pheebe, and’ with a 
blush» she stretches out»her pretty, plump 
hend to:-bim. 

‘Dr. Kildare, this'is shameful We-have 
not seen ‘you for three whole weeks, except at 
church ; and then;-as yeu sit‘in front of us; we ” 
don't find it very exciting to stndy the shape 
of your head or the nape of your neek! : Why 
have you deserted us-c0 entirely? What dine 
we done?" 

‘I was afraid I should be regarded “in the 
light of an-intruder f” he-eays, smiling down 
at the pretty; dimpling face. “T'know it is 
not for any merit / ‘possess that‘ TI have ever 
been-welcome:}”’ 

“Jf we treated men accordin 
meriiy they would “fare: very badly ‘indeed !”’ 
she retorts, with’a saucy little langh: ‘But 
do come to-night; you are really looking 
awfully tepaed; and Ray will thank us for 
taking care of you!” 

He thiths bitterly that his wife cares less 
than‘ nothing what: beconies: of him, but he 
omawerg cheerfu 

Fil come. heaps you will give me a 
little music; and, Phebe, you dont know how 
fully 1 appreoiate your kindness |” 


“to their 
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“Ob, nonsense! we shall be glad to have 
you. We get so unutterably bored with each 
Other's scciety, sometimes, it will be quite 
a deed of charity to enliven our evenings. 
Good bye; bring up your favourite songs! ” 

When she has disappeared and he has time 
for thought, he rates himself soundly for con- 
senting to go where temptation waits him, 
but none the less, as evening comes on, he finds 
himeelf entering the hospitable doors of the 
Rector 


He in received cordially by Trif and Phebe, 
distantly by Grace ; and then, as Psyche comes 
forward his heart beats madly against his 
side, and his haggard face grows paler, but 





she is very quiet, very calm. 

‘‘ Father will be so sorry to lose your society. 
He has gone to visit a sick woman, and we 
must do our best to supply his place ! "’ 

He cannot tell what he says, he is so wildly 
and deliriously happy to be near her once 
again, to look into the clear depths of those 
wonderful brown eyes. Oh! how could he 
ever have failed her? Now, there is not a 
hair of her head that is not precious to him. 

Clearly, he must not come here again, the 
anguish and temptation are too great. He 
moves and speaks to-night like one in a dream, 
and Grace is glad, thinking to herself, ‘‘ After 
all, he is unhappy ; he loves Psyche still, and 
longs for the quiet evenings we used to have.” 

he girls play and sing to him; that is, 
Grace and Psyche do—the other sisters have 
no musical talent. 





“Oh!” says Trif, when asked once to sing, 
‘‘I never yet heard of an owl's voice being 
admired, and mine is such an unmistakeable | 
hoot that I'll spare you the infliction of 
hearing it. Phoebe and I like music, but we | 
can't make it. Mer voice is as bigasa tom- | 
tits, and her playing is one sweetly sustained | 
thump. J don't play.” 

Once, when Grace is giving them a tender 
and perfect rendering of Mendelssohn's songs | 
without words, Harold walks towards Psyche, 
who is standing at the open window. Sheis , 
wearing a white dress with a cluster of pur- | 

le sies at her throat and waist, and | 


espite her pallor has never been so to hima | 
im 


the young man as now. She turns to 


with a faint smile, and her sweet, calm eyes languidly,— 


meet his fearlessly. 
“When did you hear from Ray last? And 
is she having a good time? ”’ ' 


“ Yesterday, and she is positively wild with | 


delight over her sucsesses, She tells me that 


Mrs, Rawson cannot possibly spare her until , 


the close of the season,’’ and here a note of 
bitterness unconsciously creeps into his 
voice. 

The girl beside him is not deaf to .t, and 
her heart aches for him, but she says very 


2.5 
“Ray is young and very beautifal. One 
scarcely wonders she finds her visit so 
pleasant.” 

“You are an angel, Psyche!” he cries, 
quickly. “Few women wonld excuse her 
wanton neglect of her home and me.” 

“ Hush! I cannot listen to such words,” a 


* suspicion of anger in her young sweet voice, 


“‘Bhe is your wife; you chose her from 
amongst all the women you knew to 

your name. If now you are dissatisfied, at least 
be courageous enough to hide your pain and 
discontent.’ 

He stands looking sorrowfully down at her, 
such love, such pain in his eyes that her own 
fill with tears, and she averts her face that 
~s may not see how deeply grieved she is for 

m. 

‘You are right,” he says, after a pause, 
“you always are, I justly deserved . your 
rebuke.” 

Grace is still playing, Trif and Phoebe have 
sauntered into the garden. Just for a few 
blissfal, terrible moments he has her to him- 
self, and his tongue seems tied. He may not 
speak of the past, he will not think of the 
future, and he is unfeignedly relieved when 
Psyche says,— : 





‘* You have told me scarcely anything about 


ae Don’t you think you are very remiss?” 
and now she is smiling up at him. 

“Of courseIam. Well, first and foremost 
she has met an old friend—young Colin Ren- 
frew. He has just finished his university 
career, and is having ‘‘ a good fling ” in town. 
After the season closes he intends coming 
home. It is time the Hall was reopened ; it 
must be four years now since it was 
occupied.” 

‘Yes. I shall be glad to see Colin, he 
was always a vice -lad, and we were great 
friends. suppose he is considered of some 
importance in ‘ society’ now?” 

“That is beyond doubt. You see he has a 
princely income, an ancient name, and a pre- 
possessing person. He will hardly pass a 
season unscathed, when there are so many 
matchmaking mammas and worldly daughters 
to cope with.” 

“I hate to hear you speak so!” the girl 
says, passionately. ‘‘ For your dead mother’s 
sake, and by the reverence you owe her, don't 
drop into that detestable habit of traducing 
women,” 

**T declare,” says Trif's voice behind them, 
‘‘ you two are quarrelling! Whoor what is 
the bone of contention ?” 

‘* We are not quarrelling, Mies Lucerne; I 
am undergoing a severe lecture upon my 
shortcomings,” says Harold, lightly; and 
satisfied that he is indulging in no reminis- 
cences of the past Trif moves away again. 
Bat, fearfal of farther interruptions, he seizes 
this opportunity for further speech with 
Psyche. 

‘* I behaved badly to you not so long ago,’ 
he says, hurriedly, ‘‘and none but a generous 
woman would forgive me as you have done. 
Thank Heaven, I did not wound you! ’’ (he 
does not see the quick clasping of her little 
hands, or he might not be quite so sure o 
this). ‘‘ And now your very goodness emboldens 
me to ask further mercy from you. If some- 
times you would let me come here at night— 
the very atm re of this house does me 
good— am I g too much?” 

‘Indeed, no,” very quietly; ‘“‘we shall 
always be pleased to see you.”’ 

The m suddenly ceases, and Grace asks, 


‘*When is Ray coming home?” 

“T cannot Miss Grace, but it will not 
be for some weeks yet.” 

“Ah! Don’t you find it lonely ? And isn’t 
it rather strange for a young wife to run off 
to town for an indefinite ? Folks are 
apt to talk, especially in villages.” 

“It is in vain Psyche glances entreatingly at 
her. The girl is determined to repay Harold 
in a measure for the pain she knows he has 
made Psyche suffer; and she goes on in the 
same languid way, - 

“But Ray was always more fond of 
pleasure than home, and so soon wearied of 

rsons or things. She was always craving 
or change. Aren't you afraid, Dr. Kildare,” 
with a little laugh, ‘‘ that she may grow so in 
love with her freedom as to be unwilling to 
give it up?” 

“*No,” he answers coldly, though a great 
fear stirs in his heart. ‘She will return | 
ee and I do not wish to shorten 

er term of enjoyment.” 

‘* What a model husband! And you always 
struck me as being such an impatient mortal. 
Perhaps, as Colin Renfrew would say, you are 
being ‘licked into shape.’ What, are you 
ae soon? Come ain soon, and 

syche shall sing for you; has been lazy 
thie évening.” 

A moment his lost love’s soft hand lies in 
his, and he looks into her face with a world of 
anguish in his eyes. Then he is out in the 
soft May air, with the clear, starry sky above, 
and the odour of flowers around him. But 
his face is very dark—very stormy ; is he not 
ing against himself? Are not his 
and bad. angels striving together for mastery 
over him? Thank Heaven, the good an 
conquers! Perhaps, in answer to a girl’s 


z 


a with many tears that he may not fall 
rom his nobler self—that at last peace and 
content may come to him. 

Week follows week, and Ray's letters become 
less frequent until they almost cease; and 
when, indeed, they do arrive they are so con- 
strained and brief that Harold tosses them 
aside with growing impatience and fear. 

He thinks: of all the weary years he may 
have to live—all spent with her—-and wonders 
how he shall bear them; and at last he deter. 


perhaps, because he dare no longer trust him- 
self so much in Payche's society. 

With him to resolve is to do, and one night 
at the close of May he finds himself in Mrs. 
Rawson’s hall. en the footman hears his 
name he is all courtesy, and informs him that 
Mrs. Rawson and Mrs. Kildare have gone toa 
great ball given by an American lady. 

He furnishes him, too, with the address, 
and'as Harold turns away from the house, 
runs down to the servants’ hall to impart his 
news. 

‘‘I say, that stern-looking gent is Mrs. 
Kildare’s husband! It’s doosid strange the 
ba these professional beauties keep their 
and masters in the background.” 

‘* Yes,”’ assents the cook, with some acerbity, 
“if they was poor women they'd be all that’s 
bad. Lor, what a difference a fine name 
makes !’’ 

Meanwhile, Harold hurries towards Mrs. 
Mitchell's, and is admitted without inquiry, 
despite his dusty clothes and evident air of 
having performed a long journey. 

As he goes up the b staircase, brilliant 
with flowers, the strains of dance music are 
borne towards him, and the haunting notes 
recall Psyche to his mind. 

Angry with himself that this should be, he 


f | quickens his steps still more, and enters the 


ball-room, which is all ablaze with lights, and 
faint with the odour of many flowers, the 
fragrance exhaled from women’s robes. 

Then he begins to think he has done a 
foolish thing in coming here, and hesitates 
whether to advance or retreat. He has taken 
up his position behind some ferns and 
begonias. In front of him are two men chat- 
par By and criticising the dancers as they 
wolr. ° 

He begins idly to speculate upon Ray’s 
greeting. “ il che be glad or sorry to 
see him? Will she return willingly to the 
quiet home she loathed awhile ago? Would 
it be wiser to leave without seeing her?” 
Before he can arrive at any decision some 
words uttered by one of the men before him 
arrest his attention. 4 

“That young fool Renfrew is making him- 
self conspicous again with ‘ The Kildare.’” 

‘She is very lovely,” says the other, ‘‘ but 
what is her hus’ about to leave her so 
much to herself? She is the most notorious 
of married flirts this season.” 

Harold’s brain seems to reel. Is it thus 
men speak of his wife, the woman to whose 
keeping he has entrusted his hitherto stain- 
less name? A great wave of rage 8 
over him, a mighty yearning to snap the bonds 
which hold him, to cut himself off for ever 
from this loveless wife, whose beauty has 
proved her only dower. 

Then swift as lightning comes the thought 
that he has sinned even as she—if not in deed, 
at least in thought; that all his heart has 
gone from her; that he has returned to his 
old allegiance. He groans in spirit, “‘ Heaven 
forgive me! Who am I thatI should judge 
her?” 

Then he listens again to the careless chatter 
of the two friends. 

“T hear that ‘the Kildare’ is an heiress in 
her own right ; that her husband is a country 
doctor of very small means (why the deuce 
did she marry him?) and Renfrew is a near 
neighbour of theirs.” 

“Then he will have ample rtunity to 
improve his friendship with the lady in 
question,” retorts the other, with 





prayer—a girl, who standing at her lattice, 


Giclaugh. «' By Jove | they are-going to eit out 


mines to go to town and bring her back; ° 
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ths dance! Well; she is lovely enough to 
make that poor young beggar forget all but 
her charming self.” 

Harold's haggard oyes follow the other's 
gaze, and at last he sees a couple—who, indeed, 
may be easily mistaken for lovers—seated in 
an alcove, partly hidden by flowering plants. 
Can that woman be Ray? She is exquisitely 
dressed in pure white silk and plush, and she 
has twisted a string of pearls in the meshes 
of her wonderful golden hair. A!l the man's 
heart dies within him as he looks at her; no 
modest woman, he thinks, would so lavishly 
display her neck and arms, even though they 
were dazzling fair. 

And the deep blue eyes lifted to Colin’s wear 
@ Warmer expression than Harold has seen in 
them for many long months. Ata word from 
her companion she rises, and laying her hand 
apon his arm, walks with him to the conser. 
vatory. 

‘** T wouldn’t give much for Kildare’s chance 
of happiness,” says one man, and suddenly 
Harold issues from his hiding-place and con- 
fronts them. 

“I beg your on,” he says, in a strange, 
hoarse voice, ‘‘but I am a stranger here, and 
would be glad if you would point out Mrs. 
* Mitchell to me. Ihave come on important 
business.’’ 

* That tall, fair woman in red is the hostess. 
I'll bring her to you. What name?” 

‘ Kildare,” shortly. 

‘Great Scott!’ says the self-constituted 
messenger, ‘‘it is the man himself. I won- 
der how much he heard?” and he feels some. 
what uncomfortable as he escorts Mrs. 
Mitchell to the spot where Harold stands; 
still more so when he finds his friend has 
basely deserted him. 

Mrs. Mitchell looks a little surprisedly at 
the dusty, stalwart figure, the handsome, hag- 
gard face; then says, courteously,— 

‘Iam very pleased to know you, Dr. Kil- 
am, but I trast you do not bring ill-news for 

y ” 

‘‘T am afraid I do, since I come to take her 
home. Circumstance have occurred which 
necessitate her return to Wilford.” 

‘*QOh, ke has heard nothing,” thinks Mrs. 
ene escort, and moves away content- 

y: 

‘*I suppose you are anxious to see Mrs. 
Kildare at once. Shall I bring her to you?” 

‘No, thank you; I will beg your permis- 
sion to find her myself.” 

‘* Certainly ; I believe she is in the conser- 
vatory. After so long a separation you natur- 
ally will prefer to see her alone. Afterwards 
pray allow the servants to get you some re- 
freshments.”’ 

. Thank you, but I have no time to stay. I 
will find Mrs. Kildare,and then I am afraid 
we must take our leave at once.” 

So he quits her side, and full of rage and 
hate goes towards the conservatory, scarcely 
knowing how he shall greet his wife. 


CHAPTER IV. 


His first glimpse of the couple he is search. 
ing for is. not calculated to soothe him. 

Ray is seated in a low chair, and Renfrew 
is bending over her with the tenderness of an 
accepted lover. Evidently he is pleading for 
the flowers she wears at her breast, and she is 
toying coquettishly with thom, and listenin 
to his whispered words with flushed face an 
downcast eyes. ‘ 

The watcher holds his breath a moment 
and wrestles madly with himself; then he 
steps out into the clear, soft light cast by 
menpeongrens lamps, and saya, ply,— 

oo y , 4 

She starts to her feet, all the lovely bloom 
fading from her cheeks, and a frightened look 
in her eyes. But if she is guilty so is he, and 
he will deal tly with her ; and because he 
once dreamed he loved her, because she is so 





very frail, he willnot permit the man beside her 
to read his knowledge of their mutual fault. 

Hs advances to her with outstretched hand. 

“I have frightened you by my abrupt 
appearance, and ought to apologise (he smiles 
as he speaks, a smile which should have 
wrung @ wife’s heart to see); “but I find I 
cannot do without you any longer." 

She has recovered herself now, and says, 
petulantly,— 

“You should at least have written; I hate 
surprises. And have you forgotten Mr. Ren- 
frew?”’ 

He bows coldly to the young man, who looks 
confused and annoyed; then turning to his 
wife again, says,— 

‘Get your cloak, Ray, and let me take you 
back to Mrs. Rawson's.” 

“Now? Why, I have scarcely danced yet, 
and Mrs. Mitchell wiH be annoyed if I leave 
so early. Bea kind boy, Harold, and let me 
stay.” 

‘No. Surely you have not seen so much 
of me lately that you are unwilling to accom- 
pany me? Mr. Renfrew, I believe Mrs. Kil- 

are can now dispense with your escort.” 

Colin bows, then says nervously,— 

‘*T hope you will not carry her off before 
Thursday. To-morrow a number of us were 
going down to Richmond.” 

“T am afraid I must play the part of a 
hard-hearted husband, and disa point her. 
Come, Ray,” and something in manner 
compels her obedience. 

Without a word he leads her to the cloak- 
room, and carefully wrapping her shawl about 
her, waits until she has spoken her adieus. 

Mrs. Rawson comes to him. 

“Surely you won't insist upon carrying Ray 
off ; she is having such «@ divine time !”’ 

*‘ Doubtless; but there are limits even to 
my patience,” with that same strange smile. 
‘* And forgive me, but we leave town together 
to-morrow.” 

“You will at least maké my home yours 
until then ?”’ 

“Thank you, yes; and now I will not 
detain you longer. I have a cab waiting out- 
side.” Then as Ray returns he offers his 
arm, and leads her away. 

Mrs. Rawson watches them a moment. 

‘Tam glad he hascome. Ray’s flirtations 
are getting a little too pronounced; and he 
seems such a nice fellow too !” 

Daring the drive the young wife sits in 
sulky silence, utterly refusing any response to 
her husband's B ppaenge and reaching her 
friend’s house she runs up to the great draw- 
ing-room, but is immediately followed by 
Harold. 

‘‘I suppose,” he says in low, measured 
tones, because of the great restraint he is 
imposing upon himself, ‘‘I suppose you know 
why I intend taking you away to morrow?”’ 

‘*Of course I do,” she retorts, angrily. 
‘ You areenvious of my enjoyment, and mean 
to end it” 

‘‘ Is there no other reason, Ray ?”’ with infi- 
nite sadness, and weariness of tone ; and under 
his fixed regard she grows pale and trembles. 
‘* Wife,” very gently, ‘‘I have heard enough 
to-night to teach me your reputation is at 
stake. Men are speaking lightly of you, and 
your name, once gone, what is there you can 
call your own?” 

‘* What, indeed!” callously, ‘since you 
can give me neither rank nor money?’’ 

‘* And these are dearer to you than love? 
Ray, have you ceased to care for me?” 

‘* Yes,” too angry to care what she says. 
‘* Yes, I have; I wish I had never married 
you; I must have been mad. I am not fit for 
the life to which you condemn me. [I love 
pleasure and wealth, and pretty clothes. I 
wish I were free! I would not spoil my life a 
second time.” 

Harold's face is white and rigid as that of 
a corpee, as he grasps those soft white hands 
in-his. 

‘* If you mean all the bitter words you have 
said, I wish, indeed, that you were free!” 

“ That you might marry Psyche Lucerne?” 





she questions, with a sneering laugh. ‘‘Do 
you suppose I forget you loved her once? I 
wish I had not come between you! but it was 
fan to steal away her lover!” 

He is silent a moment, then, dropping her 
hands, he moves a little from her. She is 
stripped bare of all moral beauty now. He sees 
how worthless tke soul is that is enshrined in 
such a glorious casket ; and, strangely enough, 
his chief feeling is pity for her. But she 
mistakes his silence, and, seating herself with 
her back towards him, insolently announces 
her intention of remaining in town for the 
period for which she had been invited. In a 
sudden gust of passion Harold strides to her 
chair. 

“Take care,” he says, in a hard voice, 
‘you must not go too far! Andif you are in- 
capable of protecting your honour and mine I 
must resort to extreme measures! ’’ 

She begins to sob. Often and often in the 
early days of their married life her tears have 
moved him to relenting, but he is disenchanted 
now, and she fails to alter his fixed resolve. 
Only he grows gentle again with her. 

‘‘ Wife,” he says, “let us try to begin a new 
life together ; to bear with each other's weak- 
nesses and errors! ’’—he lays his hands upon 
her shoulders as he speaks, but she flings 
them aside. 

*‘ Don’t touch me! ” she cries, fiercely. ‘I 
hate you!” and he falls back from her with a 
white, wild face. ‘I wish I had never seen 
you! I am unfit for your humdrum life! 
Why was I fool enough to marry a country 
doctor, to consent to share your beggarly in- 
come! I, who can reign here by reason of my 
beauty !’’ 

‘Go to your room,” he says, “and pack at 
once ! We go home by the eight-thirty train! ”’ 
and there is that in his manner which awes 
her into silence. 

The next morning, despite all ‘her remon- 
strances, he carries her home, and for the 
three following days she refuses utterly to 
leave her own apartments. In his despair 
Harold goes to Psyche, and, confiding in her 
as much of the story as is necessary, her 
to reason with Ray. She shrinks from the 
task at first, but, in the end, he gains his 
desire. 

She finds Ray alone, and as she enters her 
cousin thrusts a paper (apparently a letter) 
into her pocket, looking slightly confased. 

“I hope you have come to condole with 
me,” she says, in the voice of a martyr. “I 
was having such a glorious time, and Harold 
swooped down on melike the proverbial jealous 
husband, and carried me off in the most ill- 
bred way !” 

‘* You had a long holiday,’’ Psyche urges, 
gently, ‘‘and doubtless he was lonely.’’ 

‘Lonely! I was his inordinate selfishness 
that made him act so like a Goth! Why, 
how much of his society do I enjoy at any 
time? and I’m quite sure he prefers the 
Rectory to his own home!” 

‘‘ You should not say that!" a trifle warmly. 
‘* Harold is not a capricious man ; and, pardon 
me, Ray dear, do you make home quite as 
pleasant as you might?” 

“TI didn’t marry him to amuse him; and, 
for pity’s sake, don’t preach. Stay to lunch 
—you will if you are charitable—and relieve 
the awful ennui of the meal?” 

So Psyche stays all day, and in the evening 
sings her newest songs to them, tells them the 
latest stories, but the clond never lifts from 
bare face, and her manner is uniformly 
sullen. 

When Harold invites her to inspect the 
newly-made bed of geraniums she refuses 
most ungraciously. He bites his lip to keep 
down the bitter words that will rise, and goes 
into the garden with Psyche. 

His manner is strange, and his voice hoarse 
when he addresses her, and she knows he is 
moved almost ond his powers of self- 
control. So, wishful tospare him, she talks 
gaily on different subjects, not waiting an 
reply, and she is startled when he turns to her 
and says suddenly,— 
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“ “uw Where ie the nse of role ha farce ? 
Psyche, I can’t go on ‘with it! “This ‘life is 
Killing all that is good*in‘me! Tasked ‘you 
to visit her, hoping your goodness would wake 
some dormant kintness in her-unow I ask 
at to’ stay away! Don't you tee I ‘can't 

art your ‘presence ?—the ‘contrast “between 
you drives me*mad'! ” 

Tt is. a pitiful, pale face’which is lifted to 
his. 

‘“* You those your lot,” she says, with infinite 
gentleness, “and'‘yon must be strong ‘enough 
to bear it. ‘Who knows but at last your pérsis- 
tent goodness may win her back to old ways, 
old love?” 

* You do not. know her,” he says, bitterly. 
“She léves no one but herself !'” 

“Many thanks for your good opinion, Dr. 
Kildare!’ ” gays Ray’s ry ‘voice behind 
them. ‘Iam flattered by it. Ando, Iam 
killing all that is good in you? Perhapea it is 
so; L only know that if \your ‘fetters gall you, 
mine have long wounded me. You eee I'made 
a sad mistake—a mistake which cannot be Teo- 
tified. You.played the spy mpon me ‘once; and 
to-night I emulated yout example; and learn 
that the model husband loves another woman, 
that he is afraid to meet her daily, knowing 
what is in his heart!" 

‘* Be silent, Ray 1!" Harold saye,.in a low, 
stern voice. ‘You don't..gaessa to what sin 
you goad me!”’ 

* Ah} yes—L know!” -with a ‘shrill: hagas 27 





‘then ‘she proceeds’ to’ eat’ her’ “hands ana} 
cheeks with no’remarkable tenderness. 

Ray sits‘erect; with flashing ‘eyes 

“You htrt*me !*“she*says, ° and thrusts 
“Martha away, ‘and: ‘you’ ‘have ‘spoiled ‘my 

wn ! ” 

“Lor! misdis; my Mmtentions*was*good. 4 
thought a9 ‘how “you wanted bringing round.’ 
Dear, Wear; what «clumsy old woman Tam !’” 
but when she is safely out of #he “room: she’ 
Y ‘stands with her hands on her: hips ‘chucklin 
“with pleastire. “A few lessons Jike that’ ’a 
do her good!”’ 

As ‘he’ goes ‘on ‘his ‘rounds Harold ‘ponders 
‘ what’ he ‘shall’ do ‘to’ avert ruin, whd at last 
concludes he must sell his ‘Tite policy ‘and 
throw the ‘money to' his’ wife’ ito: 
sop. This he finally snoceeds in ‘Going, but it! 
is but‘as a! 
~and his Heart fails him as‘he thinks the name 
of which hé'has* been so justly proud ts to be 


in the ocean of Ray’s debts, | 


She ‘has no: Pity —— ‘this Pook boy, rw it is 
so - infatuated ” wit! as-to forget 
his honour and Rest ‘reputa one who loves 
her with the blind, evanescent ‘p¥ssion of 
his twenty ‘years. 

“She- is ‘older “than* he, and eonsequetitly 
‘thas a wonderfal iofidence ‘ over him;'and«at 
times, when ‘his conscience’ ‘reproves. him for 
‘the'part ‘he is playing, she Yaaghs’at ‘bim, 


}éoaxes* him, until he almost wes she is 
‘right in her assertions. 

' Once he tells her-he has been to the Rectory; 
1 she flushes scarlet with anger. 


““Fp-seems to mé you spend’a vonsiderable 
part of your time there,’’ she Says; “irtly. 
“Oh, we are ‘such old rivtids;' do you 


| ‘know, Ra I once’ believed myself in ve- 


y; 
With Psyéhe! But she treated me with kindly 
disdain, told: me I did “fot ktieow ‘my’ own 
mind=as if “he “did now) poor boy !—and 
laughed me out of my folly. But we are ver: 
friends, 


stained and smirched, ene in the‘ dust,}/ geod 


“She isa very artful’ girl, and doubtless 
tee ate r' doolness ‘ Wwould™make' you ‘more 
eager to waves her. How disappoititéd ‘she 
miust*have been when’ ‘you ‘obeyed “her and 


| bowed yourself: out ?” 


“Colin looks offended. 
“EP think you ‘ought not to-speak- Hike’ thia!, 





rained redeniption 

' Tt does not relieve = nr « to'learn ‘that 
Colin Renfréw is: daily mnedea ‘atthe Hall, 
and he “finds * ital oa ing Ray intently, { 
endea Cher tenner to learn if she’ 
is-cognisant rae ‘the fact. 

But she isso equable in‘waiys and words, so 
careless of hr ‘that’ he ie. dite at fault, 
‘and’ at determines to! knéw'the trath 


by’ the! ‘adoption "of bold measures. ‘Spone | 
morning at’ breakfast he says, — 
réw if expected 





“You would.murder. me if; you 
marry that white-faced girl beside you ! fT » 

* Hash! vhush!” cries. Psyche, ‘ wildly. 
“You are beside yourself. You sutely‘camnot | 
mean all the cruel, bitter things. youare'cay- | 
ing? Ray;'to-morrow morning» you will-be 
sorry for this exhibition of: temper. Oh! do 
not offend Dr. Kildare beyond» forgivenese—- | 
think a moment of his unfailing tendernéss to 
you——”” 

“All of which basi been uindeserved,”’ finishes | 
Ray, satiridally. ‘: You: do: well: to 
for: your lover. ‘You do well to encourage his 
attentions here — in «my tome, 'inimy: pre- 
sence |! { ” 


*\¥ou wicked woman !’ the @irl- breaks | 


out, in a shamed and stricken voice. “Qh! 
youwieked' woman! Does it) hart *youthat 
my name is pure? Mast you misconstrue words 
and «motives. to suit: your own vile ends? I 
will..mever enter your: house: + antil: you 
beg me tocome—until you ask iveness 
van Bahai dndusteeaaoumaeaitaente. 
fore husband or wife can: stay her she flees 
from:the garden, out epon the road, towards 
the Rectory. 

“ Come, madam,” tays: Harold, : gripping 
Ray’s white: arm firraly. *@ome in, I’ shall 
have something to. say to you!” 

In the days ~which ‘follow’ Martha ‘often 
hears Ray's voice raised in-anger or eobs, and 
she'wonders at ** master’s patience’ with ‘her, 
for “‘ sure she bé the most ra tober? metal 
BS ‘was ever born.” 

Then ominous letters begin to arrive, and 
Martha soon learns! the dlue: envelopes en- 


close fresh demands for:money, and thatthe |. 


“ poor master is nearly daft with that woman's 
gom’son 1” 

But she does. not know that’-in: her’ brief 
visit to town Ray “had spent all her: little 


husband's credit until ruin almost stares him 
in the. face. He is confounded, and all! his 
patience gives way under thie last ‘crashing 
blow; a terrible scene ensues, whieh Ray 
brings to a climax ‘by going’ into violent 
hysterics. The doctor leaves her ‘writhing 
upon a couch, and meeting Martha, says,— 

“Go to your mistress; Martha. You know 
what remedies to’usé!” and he‘strides ont of 
the house. 

“Oh lay,” says the old woman, ea 2 
herself, “‘leave Martha”alone’ fot that 
ain't no more in ‘hysterics’ than “me!” ‘and 
mee bre 9 away sho brings a ‘bowl of water, 
which she tses ‘most lavishty—so’ mucho, 
that Ray’s pretty dress is utterly spsiled ; 


‘* Have you heard: that! 
‘something to ' 


almost hontly ?” 

| <<" Fes, i ‘was say 
that effeot-yesterday. ° The “be & ‘good’ thing 
| for _ Lesmaate ‘she cane ‘his ‘intent 
gaze so calmly t is stagg! 

co She looked ‘as'though she: loved him that 
| Right Tcame'upon them,” he'thinks. “ Was’ 
she “only fooling hit ? * “Great heavens, that I 
‘dhould-heve marriéd hers sdnlées cortette, | 

la Wn devoid of sentiments of honour and’ 
trut 


plead | “He would be considerably sntptised’ ¢ould 
he*see her now, alone ih ‘her ‘toom;’with some With eudd 
out before here, each’ go 


half-dozen Tetters ‘spread 
' of “which tells of love’ which “it ‘is shame to 
Pee Ss bright with triumph. 
er eyes are t’ in 
“He loves me,” ‘she whi ‘to herself, 
and smiles, He loves*me | “Oh! to think I 
~ ht have been his wife!” and‘ now her face 
ens. 
| Does she‘love*him? ‘No, no; ‘the is only 
““eaught by the’ glitter’ of: his gold, ‘by his varik 


of Psyche peeing: She is one of the’dearest 
“and best of girls. And hiéw very lovely Grace 
| has grown!” 

Afraid that she has goné’'too faryshe hides 
her! fave’ upon‘ his ‘breast, and° bags him to 
t ve Alam we ee that her pecaiiar 

tion mékeeher | ‘always: afraid ‘lest’ she 
| shall dose his love. “And the [poor infatuated 
believes her 


After the first: step it i¢ 60 easy to desoend, 

and so Colin finds it. ‘When’ hiway’ from his 

“deity he is'fain’ to break away fromthe bonds 
‘which ‘hold him, bat -in’ her presence” he: is 
weak asa child, ‘and Her ‘beauty Holds him 


tive. 
1 davesesbenee he meets Harold, and Tooking or 


‘hie worn a and haggard eyes is sniitten 
. Socngeie; adie tole eien He tiimself he will 


away: panameee Rianne eepred— hold# him 
to his word; which was “ Iwill ‘never forsake 


fyou! 

[ae end itis tow the close’ of 
August; a etill, divine evening, and Ray‘has 
‘stolen-to'méet her lover in the ‘shrabbery 
adjoining the- garden. 

| "At Gt? agin, ? ° says" Martha, to 
herself. “ How please gota be ifyou guessed 
‘J knowed all, ' So°youw'think to bring shame 


‘and position, ~ He his a fresh captive, and for: am —~- macter,"to brewk ‘his heart? Phat 


the time delightful. 
‘‘He will be here to-morrow,” she thinks, 


her ‘netkiace Of peatls and “clasps ‘them | 


pen so long'as 7 live,’' and wrapping 


= ety wae head, the faithful servant 


“and I must ‘look my best.” “Bhe takes out ' steals ont, keeping at a discreet distance from 
‘about her ‘white throat. ‘How éleverly she! A rian’s figureis-waiting in the shrubbery, 


has’ deceived’ Harold - “Sonor Se oka at Me and Ray goes"hutriedly forward. “So does 


little he pwesces' ‘the donor f 
her own ‘reflection with gratified eyes 
am the loveliest woman for citer edtiudl 


“near ?”’ 


| ‘On the” mOtrow a ‘little t#istéd note is 
to herby Colin's trusty messenger. 


| will tall you 1 have’ returned ;how 


eorita Tots waaay seuneet ” ‘Meet me this 

ce-~alb dusk. | A wow 
m 

fortane..end, worse still, had-drawn'upon her | a me to ask this favour y 


* evening in 


meet’ him, raga 
vows and the fealty she*éwes’ Hurold. 


CHAPTER V. 


, eS eee 


| these ave she would feel’ 
alarnred. AS it is, she ‘is’ 


| turbing kind. 


her conduet towards husband | and lover. 


“T° ahd shrubs; 


And ‘at*the a time ‘she’ goes so} avals 401 sounneer, 
like Of her’ “marriage (‘wind itwas!”’ 


Ir Ray knew how’ Martha’ watches ‘her in} 


‘She: mests Colin’ daily,and "always inp echemok ou amangy' 
secret; but her heart never reprosches ‘her with | | 


Martha, only she’ hides ‘herself’ behind trees 
: ‘and — 4 withoall ‘the’ ears 


Providence has ¢ ‘What she hears 


‘Who could think’ twice of Psyche'when Iam mage her cheeks, sal: calls a groan from 


o “What noise is that, Colin?” the guilty 
wife asks, fearfully. 
“The wind) [the trees, sweetheart ! ” 
he answers, lightly, and kisses the scarlet 


and steals back tothe ‘house. 


réha rises; 
ras ceates avec eaenss 
7 


All might she lie¢ tossing toand fro on her 
bed; how’ she. can foil-the fovers 
and save her master's honour; and at Inet she 
determines to go to Psyche. 

“Ghie'll know what’ to’ ‘do,>btess’ her, an’ 
jave'll savethe “master yet from “disgrace.” 

After loncheon has.ended she begs pernrission 
or ‘te the Reotory. “I want’ to ask ‘Mise 


qfdite content with syche to teach me how to make that new 
herself, her conscience not being of the dis- palain® Tikes.” 


n” the master 
nes Sere nes means,””-says Ray,“end if you 


(meee, -with+e sar- 
is datk at’ night, and 





¢ enaaeate= * the’ 
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Pm:aervous. I«dursn’t stay late,” and: she 
bows herself: ont of ‘Ray's presence. “: You're 
mighty<gracious ell.’ once, my lady,’' she 
says, “ wonderful so. It ain’t often you'throw 
a kind ‘word: at«poor Martha. ' Bless “yon, 
you sin’t- got no motive, aes * and 
dressing quickly she goes towards Rectory, 
to be’ received» cordially by the girls, with 
whom she is a favourite. 

“Go ‘along with -you,’.she says; giving 
Grace‘and Trif al pokes. “ It ain’t you 

. Bless -you,'you're.as vain as 
thinks: nobody: wants to-see no 
one but yourselves.” 

+ Quite right, Martha,:says Grace, laugh- 
ing lightly, “ How olever: you are; and what 
a cross) cantankerous old soul you can 
ibe | « Dithyou! come to see father? "’ 

‘‘¥es,!tories Phecbe, all smiles and dimples. 
‘‘ She has come to put the banns up at last.” 

“Mies Pheobe !‘I’mashamed o’you, thinkin’ 
o’ such things; and you scarce in long frocks.” 

“Dear me! What would'you say; Martha, 
if I told’you Thad a sweetheart?” 

“That you was a precocious chick, ‘and 
wanted a good whi os 

‘Phebe looks nettled; but hersicters indulge 
in a hearty laugh at her expense, in which she 
finally joins, and then, by way of ‘retaliation, 
remarks,— 

‘““Is'your visit to Johnson? ‘Oh, Martha! 
and his’ wife has been dead but six months! 
And really the match would be a poor one for 
you! -I shouldhavéethought an‘odd job man 
a trifle below your dignity.” 

“ Miss Trif, why don’t you send that ‘child 
te bed ; she’s gettin’ prsernon °F HB Sir ~ 
to'silence ‘your* saucy tongues, I tell you Five 
walked down to’ speak to’ Miss’ Psyche on a 
matter Oo‘ business—very important business.” 

‘* Psyche’s taste in dress is a well-known 
fact,”’ ins ‘*Now,.for my own part, 
I should advise a middle-aged bride to: wear 
a” 

“ Muzzle, it -her tongue is as noisy as yours,” 
interpolates Psyche; with a lawgh. ‘‘ My dear 
Grace, you. are ing dangerous. Come, 
Martha, TF will take you to: my own. room, 
where: we.shall: be uninterrupted.” 

“ Would I-~were the chosen confidante ; next 
best thing te having a sweetheart oneself is to 
listen to-a ‘friend’s. unbosoming .about. a 
favoured’swain.” 

Payche looks over her shoulder. 

“ Ley there is some sal py ese on. the-side- 
board. Suppose yon. give ce a dose ;she 
seems ‘ill,’ and, ieugiiing. 
away. Xanga in ‘the. easiest chair, she 
says, “New, Martha, what is it? Judging 
from -yorr face I should-say it is something of 


im 4 

o. Martha tells;her tale, Psyche listening 
with bated breath and whitening face; 
when the old lady was.ended, she says, in @ 
tone of keenest.-pain, ““What-would you:have 
sie Oh, Martha, Iam. afraid I'am help- 
ess ” 

“Tadeed you're nothin’ o’ the kind! You're 
always ready with advice, and. you ain't. goin’ 
to fail me and the doctor now, to be sure |’ 

“‘Nosno} but. I ana bewildered, E.didynot | 
dream of: ‘this—I; conld. mot» believe. snch: a 
terrible thingfof.my.cousin ? Oh, Martha..if 
indeed: we eavei her, you only are tobe thanked 
—it.will-be all your. work |” 

“Patt tat p:we'ean etalk o”* that dater:on. 
Now, she’s laid her plans artful esow. ‘This 
evenin' the mastergoes to: Mrs. Faverabam’s, 
and won’tiibe back: till nigh:on eleven. “Well, 
she. means’ to mest: this: boy: at ¢en—she’s 
always: late:and: he's always early; and it's 
pretty certain: he'lb be there 2t -balfipast: nine. 

ell, do you meet him instead o’>her;. and 
talk tox 6; tell bine bow you and 
me knows theawicked thin 
and want to.savel tim ;.andifehe won't: hear 
kindness—-well,themtell hinyyou'll send for the 
master ;-and that-that womanrup yon is a 


hey means: to-do, 


she deads' Martha } 


» Stay, you must-no 


break master’s‘ieart! You'll do yourehare, 
Mics Psyche, darlin’; won't you?” 

‘Yes; but I do not fancy my plésding will 
be much good.” 

“ Only throw all your soul into it and* you 
7 ee er rene sake!” 

“Very well; I wi 6-in ‘the shrabbery at 
half-:past nine;‘keep) Mrs. Kildare’as long as 
possible: in the ‘houte ; it is a difficult'thing 
‘you have given metodo.” 

** So''tis ;~but never fear bot ‘what we'll 
pull through; if she w#ill:go, she shall ‘either 
take me~with ‘her, or Kill me ‘first ! ‘ Now, 

ood-bye, Miss Psyche, dear! Why, oh! why 
idn't he choose you? ” 
‘‘Bhe' kisses the girl and ‘goes ‘ont, meeting 
‘Grace on the stairs. 
; ee chose’ the bygen' gs Grace; it's 
o be pea-green with purple spots, a nice 
suitable ‘thing for my Nicatittion. and the 
Lord’ Bishop's promised to give me away.” 

* Martha, you'rean.old. donkey ! .. At your 
time of life you ought to be-ashamed of such 
flippancy !”.and, Jan , the girl.runs.up. to 
Psyche’s zoom, to find ~9]] -questions sas to 
“Martha's errand fruitless. 

As it grows dusk Psyche hurries out,.and 
crossing the: lawn unseen. goes towards Milton 
Cottage. She is mot very brave,and her heart 
beats fast’ as the twilight.deepens..and the 
shadows grow more intense. .In the shrubbery 
it is quite: dark, and the silence is ,phoatly 
When atlength a qnick step eounds: along the 
toad; she could shriek for very fear. Nearer 
and nearer it) comes, crushing. thée.dry twigs 
and rustling nee s;. Nowa man’s 
figure is dimly visib she. knows Colin is 
before her. She does not move—she is sofaint 
from conflicting emotions, and he, seeing her, 
at first. believes itis 0 ip a nearer glim 
shows him it is too slight a fignre forhislady- 
love. Fearing he scarcely knows .what,:he 
Bays getty — 

*Who-.are you? and ‘what.are. you. doing 
here?” 

The girl advances, and the strange,. grey 
light glinting through.the trees .shows the 
pallid face.and lovely eyes of Payche Lucerne. 

“Miss Lucerne, rr wer cvsarge whe 
questions: agitatedly,. } etting all eave 
her.longing to spare Harold grist. and shame, 
she little-hands about his arm. 

“Itameans; Mr, Renfrew, that Linow:why 
you are here. to-night, ‘andshave come: to: save 
pon from a. deadly.sin! ’' 

. He iswhite.as she. now, and she feele.that 
he-trembles. 

‘“Once,” gays. the plaintive, tender: voice, 
“once we were friends, Colin, and there was 
-nothing you dreaded so much as to hurt me! 
Often in. those early :days your: escapades 
grieved me—but, atleast, you wronged noman 


and }-then. This thing you planned to do: would :go 


far to break my heart! ” 

«‘ L don’t ask: how. you.ceame; by'your know- 
jledge,’’\he. says, half suilenly, ‘bat I: should 
like to know if she went you? ”’ 

“No; she does not guess IJiam“in'the 

‘et, ” 


‘Then: I ‘shall! stayountil: she comes ;'‘she 
eshalkdecideforts both.” . 

‘“Youc your life into hemhands ? »Ah! 
“believeme if yowdooyor willrue it allyour 
' Gays. She is neither true nor kind and more 

than) all the: world beside she rey ON 
timterrupt me yet—-she has 
ewearied of her husband,: as’ she ‘would weary 
of you. Oh! you poor silly boy; ‘itis not you, 
but your wealth, she Joves |” 
A 


controls himself when he looks into the pure, 
‘mweet face of . the »pleadinggirl, and says 


only,— 

Hd He does not understand ‘her ; he has faile 
to make her ~ Loalone can do that, an 
she wears cut her heartin‘grief ‘for-me!” 

“Colin! Colin! how blind youare! Oh!I 





close prisoner-s+ayy-and)I’ll»take: ‘care she-is. + 


'Twixt us wellhsave him ifswe ean, and *never | 
Jet-out agin Mra, K ,‘causethat’nud jest about 


pray you not to spoil your life, soil your mame, 
wand make yeur years ‘bitter by~yielding' to 
‘this wieked: ion. “Oh! what shall Ivsay 
to ‘niéve* you? “Think of* your mother, who 


words,.tremble on his lips, but he; 


loved you-so entirely, of the father who was 
£0 proud of you!”’ 

“T can't.go batk,‘on my word,” he says, 
bnllenly. “We love each cther,” 

“If you did you would not reek to de- 
grade each other. She would be sacred to 
you, and you would be set far apart from 
her by her marriage vows which she took 
so hastily.” . 

“That. is- it!” he cries, with boyish 
haste. “She did:not-know the. nature of 
her vows ;.she did not read ber heart aright.” 

“Bhe was of age, and she acted in: direct 
opposition to my.father’s wish. Colin, be 
& man ;.give up. this idle,. vicious: passion 
you dignity With the name of Jove. Oh, 
friend—friend,' be: merciful to yourself. and 
to her!” 

‘You are pleading in vain. All our pre- 
parations are made.” 

Psyche draws back from him. 

“I beg. your pardon, Mr. . Renfrew, 
believed T was speaking to a gentleman.” 

“ Peyche, don’t be so:hard! I love her, 
she is\my. life.. How, then, shall I.give her 
up when I.know what: is for my happiness 
is for hers also?” 

*‘ You reason well,’ bitterly. 
it’ is self—self, nething but self.. Do you 
covet: this house ?—-you must:have it. Do 
you desire this:;pleasant.glebe dand ?—yov. 


E 


© With you 


. } must have it. (Ewen ehonld you covet your 


‘sw wife you shall! not bedenied. It 
is the.story of (David and Usiah over again. 
.And~ when. you: have won: your! Bathsheba 
what will you do?” 

“Twill take: ber Jaway, and ag soon as 
she ‘is free E will» make: her my wife.” 

“Wes ;vandyou'will) honour and esteem 
hhervabovealk women,” dryly. ‘If youhave 
children you will boast of your early 
exploit ;oyou will not:shesitate to bring the 
blush * of. shame to ‘their ‘ innocent brows. 
For shame, Odlin»Renfrew ! ‘You will -tell 
them their: mother iad. #true ‘and tender 
husband, but she -‘wearied of! him ;ehe 
rained: ‘bis ‘life,.:shattered © his’ hopes, repaid. 
his love and his care with bagest ingratitude ; 
sank tothe lowest’ leve), became a creature 
more vile than:the ‘vilest) murderer.” 

‘Be silent!” he says, heersély. ‘You 
dou’s ‘knowchow ‘you try me. ‘ No man dare 
speak such words of her in my presence !”’ 

** Are you sure? Todosuch a asyoupur- 

pose aman must be base indeed, and the guilty 
arénot usaally brave. Colin, you will not listen 
to ee ; = then, res force me 
to’ k ‘harehly. “you ‘persist in - your 
het eerie ‘Dr. Kildare wil, in ‘all probability, 
askand obtain’ a divorce. ‘Say he does £0, 
‘you marry the woman you fancy you love, 
and for awhile you live abroad. But soon 
you" begin’ to’ yearn’ for home, and you turn 
your faces towards England. You reach your 
native plece*andlook exgerly fora kindly 
-emnile, a welooming hand. 
“In? vain; ‘arecan ‘outcast’ for your 
-wife’s sake. Yout house never re-echoes the 
merry voiced of ‘old friends, no’ kindly invita- 
yo to. thieor that” pleasare’ reach you— 
sodidlly-you'are*dead. “And day by day as 
you see your Wife's’ beauty ‘waning, listen to 
her complaints, ‘you -will’growto hate her 
‘more and more, ‘until’ perhaps, you will be 
tempted to lift your hand against her.” 

She. ceases as if “expecting him to speak, 
but be» makes*no’ teply, nor will he allow her 
to'see ‘his face, and she goes on,— . 

‘This is ‘what mtst cometo you. Lister 
You: found ‘this*woman—if ‘frail— 
pure, an -honoured* mhember of gst her 
name~nnsullied, her life unspotted. Oh! if 
forse you have 


you love her feave“her now, I 
rained her | “Think of her husband ; be is an 
honourable man, her shame would be*worse 
than “death to him! “Think of his desolate 


home, his ‘lonely, loveless ‘wife! Colin! 
Colin! for Heaven's sake let, me prevail with 
you,” and suddenly she breaks into wildest 
weeping, : 

Her tears affect him more than any words 
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could do. She could not have used a better 
argument, 

‘‘Hash! hush!” he says, entreatingly. 
“Tt shall be as you wish, but I musi leave 
here to-night.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wuitz Psyche is battling’ with Colin 
Martha wages war with her mistress. Enter- 
ing her room, unannounced, unsummoned, 
she finds Ray packing a few necessary articles 
ina travelling- 

‘*Dear me!” she says, professing not to 
notice the other’s guilty start, ‘“‘ are you goin’ 
away ma’am, and can I help you at all?” 

“No, thank you, Martha,” responds Ray, 
sweetly, ‘“‘I have done all that is needful. I 
regret to say I must leave home for a few 
days; the illness of a dear friend is my only 
excuse,”’ 

‘“‘ And a sufficient one, ma'am ; but, bless me, 
how remiss I must ha’ been not to ha’ seen 
the messenger; and what'll the doctor say 
when he retarns and finds you gone?” 

“ He will say I could do no o er; he is not 
unreasonable.’ 

‘“‘That’s true, but I don’t reckon he'd like 
you to go without a word o’ warnin’, an’ so 
late at night too! ‘Deed, an’ I think I'd 
better go with you to the station.” 

“It is not necessary, Martha; I am not at 
all nervous; but it is kind to suggest such a 
thing. Still’’ (smiling), “if I am selfish, I do 
not forget how cruelly your rheumatics plague 
you.” 

‘*You’re wonderful kind, ma'am,” sweetly, 
‘bat I ain't goin’ to be so forgetful of my 
duty as to let you go unprotected. Such a 
lovely young critter as you ought never be 
without a guardian.” 

Ray laughs, although she begins to find 
Martha’s anxiety a little overwhelming, and 
she says, very gently indeed for her,— 

“TI am mistress, Martha, and this time I 
intend to please myself.”’ 

‘“‘ Very well ma’am, o’ course you're in the 
right.” 

Bat as soon as Ray leaves the house she 
follows, and hearing her footsteps the guilty 
woman turns angrily. 

‘What do you want? Did I not tell you to 
stay at home?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am, you did ; an’ it’s awfal rude o’ 
me to disobey you.”’ 

“Then why do you do so?” in a still more 
angry tone. 

** Because I ain't goin’ to see you drift into 
shame, and not stretch out a hand to help 
you. I’ve served the doctor ever since he was 
a boy, and I won't stand by and see him 
ruined.” 

‘“What do you mean, you insolent old 
woman?” 

‘“‘ Jest this, ma’am. You're a-goin’ to meet 
your sweetheart to-night, and you think to go 
away with him ; but you'll find yourself a bit 
oat o’ your reckoning. Where you go I shall 
go, and I’ll raise such a hubbub at the station 
that you won't ever dare to show your face 
hereagin. Oh! you wicked, shameless woman! 
Do you think you've ever had a secret from 
me since you came to this house? Do you 
think I didn’t know you for what you are the 
first time I see you?”’ 

“T don’t Sallosiond you,” Ray says, in 
faltering voice. ‘“ Yous in riddles.” 

“Oh! then I'll make e to speak plain. 
You were goin’ to-night to meet the young 
squire, Mr. Colin Renfrew, and you meant to 
leave your home with him. Ain't I watched 
you night after night, and listened when you 
thought no one was near? Ay, an’ many a 
mornin’ too, when the doctor was well away, 
and you thought no one noticed you slippin’ 
out o' the garden. Now you'll jest pean, ord 
with me, or I’ll know the reason why. Mr. 
Renfrew's got tired o’ waiting, and is 
gone long ago. Oh! Miss Psyche, are you 
there? She’s gone and fainted clean away.” 

Psyche comes running at the call, and to- 





gether they convey Ray to the house, but 

when she recovers consciousness Psyche is 

not near. 

. She starts up, with wild eyes and dishevelled 
air. 

“I must go, I must go!” she cries, but 

Martha presses her gently back upon the sofa. 

“Tt ain’t no g goin’ now, ma’am. Mr. 
Renfrew got tired o’ waiting a long time ago, 
and he went off by hisself; and what’s more, 
he’s come to his senses at last, and don't 
mean to see you no more.” 

Ray stares at her as if she believes her de- 
mented, and Martha goes on. : 

‘Tt ain’t from no wish to screen you from 
shame, bat only to spare the master, that I 
promise to tell him nothin o’ to-night’s doin’s, 
and Miss Psyche will be quiet too.” 

“‘ Does she know ?” 


‘Lor’! yes ; twas she showed that poor boy | ro 


the way he was goin’, and saved you and him 
from sin. You're a bad woman, and a un- 
grateful one, but for master's sake I’m goin’ 
to stand by you; only you must not carry 
things quite so high as you've been doin’.” 
Angry, humilated, Ray sits sullenly playing 
with the folds of her mantle, and M goes 


on,— 

‘** You don’t think I’ve been blind either to 
the way you've treated Miss Psyche? Well, 
in future, you’ve got to be civil to her, an’ it'll 
bea bad day for you on which you say any- 


thin’ agin her. For the rest, ma’am, you're] ing 


my missis, and in all things right I’m goin’ 
to obey you. NowlI think you'd better take 
off your mantle ; the doctor ’Il be in soon, and 
wonder to see you dressed for walking.” 

She offers her arm to the beautiful, impeni- 
tent woman, and leads her to her room. There 
Ray pauses on the threshold. 

‘IT am in your power now,” she says, in a 
suppressed tone, “ but I shall not always be, 
and then you will be sorry for your im- 
pertinence. I hope both you and that up- 
start, Psyche Lucerne, may suffer ten fold 
= humiliation and disappointment I now 

ear!’ 

“Thank you, kindly ma’am; but curses 
mostly come home to roost, so I wouldn't be 
too free of ’em if I was you,’’ and with a res- 
pectful curtesy Martha turns away. 

Alone in her room, Ray flings herself on 


her bed, and breaks into a paroxysm of weep- | 


ing. She does not love Colin Renfrew, but he 
has made an agreeable diversion in her life; 
and he can give her those things she prizes 
more than honour, or truth, or faith; and 
now she must go back to the old hideous 
routine, the old dull existence. No, no! she 
cannot; and suddenly rising she goes to her 
davenport and writes him a passionate en- 
treaty to meet her at the usual place the fol- 
lowing night ; then, ringing her bell, she gives 
it into the housemaid’s charge, who in turn 
delivers it to Martha. 

‘* Lor, it ain’t right you should walk down 
to the village at this time o' night,’’ says 
Martha. ‘I'll take it for you; how thought- 
less missis is!” 


‘* But,” urges the girl, ‘I would like to go, 


and I’m sure to meet Will half-way.” 
‘Bless me, it’s after the boys you are! 
Well, I’ve been young myself, so be off with 
ou, and have a good time. I'll see to the 
tter; only if she asks you if you posted it 
you say yes, unless you want to raise Cain!” 
Glad enough to get her freedom at any price 
the girl runs out, and Martha slowly spells 
out the address,— 


* CoLIn Rare Ese., 
‘ne Hatt.” 


‘‘Oh! to be sure, ma’am ; I'll see he gets 
it!” she says with considerable acidity, ‘‘ and 
much good may the readin’ of it do him,” 
and she proceeds to reduce it to ashes, smiling 
grimly a the while. a . 

When Ray learns Colin has really gone 
without seeing her she is contamtel She 
has relied so implicitly on her charms to keep 
him always her abject slave, that at first she 





cannot realize the fact that he has broken 
loose from his bonds. But when she masters 
this, she makes the house a very pargatory 
for Harold, and spends all her hours either in 
lamenting her lot, or reproaching her husband 
with the extreme dulness of it, and the nar- 
rowness of their meane. Matters grow from 
pad to worse at Milton Cottage, and the doc- 
tor is at his wits’ ends. Too proud to borrow 
from a friend, and, perhaps fearful that he 
may never be able to pay any loan so obtained, 
he gives a bill of sale on his furniture, and 
this is instantly known through the medium 
of the Gazette. His familiar friends eye him 
askance, but the wise ones whisper it is all 
Mrs. Kildare’s doing, that she is an extrava- 
gant, worthless woman, and her husband de- 
serves all sympathy. The Rector and his 
daughters hear the news with unfeigned sor- 


Ws 
“Poor lad! poor lad! and all seemed so 
fair with him,” says Mr. Lucerne, “I must 
go down and see him.” 

Then Grace, the sharpest tongued of them 

» BAYS,— 

” Father, haven’t you a few pounds to 
spare. Couldn’t you lend him some money?” 

Psyche covertly possesses herself of the 
girl’s hand. 

“Oh! my dear ;” she whispers, and can say 
no more. Then little Phoobe exclaims,— 

“Grace, what is the matter? You are cry- 
$. ” 

“No, I am not, a; there’s a fly in my 
eye. Can you see it, Psyche?” 

“She might with a micro .” laughs 
Trif, “but I wouldn't advise her to try. 
Seriously, father, couldn't we do with a smaller 
allowance this quarter. Harold Kildare is 
welcome to half of mine if it will help him.” 

* And mine, and mine,” cry Grace and 
Phoebe. 


steals out to the Rector. 

‘‘ Father, give him the whole of my allow- 
ance. I have everything I want.” 

And not until long, long after does Harold 
know whence this blessed and {unexpected 
help comes to him. - 

People notice a great change in fthe once 
genial doctor. He has grown d 





an 
reserved ; he looks like a man bowed down by 
some great and secret trouble. The women, 
of course; are unanimous in blaming Ray for 


‘this alteration in him—the men equally, of 


course, combine to condemn Harold. 

He has taken the management of all affairs 
in his own hands, and is doing his utmost to 
‘settle every claim against him. He enforces 
rigid economy, di the housemaid, and 
cuts down Ray’s allowance, and when she 
remonstrates with tears and bitter words, 
says only, ‘‘ No man shall say he was robbed 

me.” 





He sells his horse and gig, and walks in lieu 
of riding, Often and often-he returns home 
‘too tired to eat or sleep, but there is no loving 
welcome waiting him, no word of encourage- 
ment. He never complains; it is his own 
fault that he is unhappy, and he is too honest 
to shift the blame upon other shoulders. 

Months and Ray has fretted herself 
into a antes a the girl Dr. Kildare fancied 
he loved. The dull routine of her life is 
hateful to her, and she is sick and sore at 
Colin’s silence, for not a word has ever reached 
her from him—he has kept his promise well 
to Psyche. 

And when Spring comes she has succeeded 
in making herself positively.ill, so that 
Harold proposes she should have change of 
air and scene. She seizes at this offer with 
avidity, and selects Bournemouth as her stay- 


me T ball have plenty of life there,” ‘she 
4 gleefully. ‘Oh! how shall enjoy my- 
old 





” and she sets to work to renovate her 
dresses and bonnets, and order new ones. 
She is so bright, so gay, that Harold regards 
her with dim, pained eyes, and Martha goes 
about muttering in her displeasure. . 





So Ray goes to Bournemouth with some 









Psyche says nothing then, but later she © 
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friends, and as they are gay people she has a 
great deal of society, and is in her element. 
Her youth and bloom return to her, and folks 
begin to know the beautiful face and graceful 
figure of Harold’s wife, and to look for her in 
all the most public places. She. writes care- 
leas little notes to Harold, giving him but the 
faintest idea of the life she is leading, and 
asking always for more money. 

At the end of a month he writes her to 
return, but she pleads for ‘‘ just one more 
week,”’ and he grants it. Perhaps he is not 
altogether sorry to have seven more days’ peace, 

Delighted age measure to have her 
request granted, Ray indulges in every 
pleasure, determined to atone for past dulness. 
On the morning of the third day the head of 
the family with whom she is staying (a Mr. 
Missen) proposes they shall take a boat and 
row out some distance, returning in time for 
luncheon. 

‘‘ That will be glorious!’’ cries Ray, clap- 
ping her hands. ‘I dearly love the sea!” 

* Well, as all seem o-_, Till ran down 
and charter a boat. Take plenty of wraps, 
Mrs. Kildare ; you will find it somewhat cool.” 

An bour later six people walk down to the 
beach, Ray walking first with Charlie Missen, 
@ youth of twenty, with whom she is carry- 
ink on a mild flirtation. The sea is spread 
before them, glittering like a silver sheet 
ander the noonday sun, the sky is a deep, 
intense blae, the air jast cool enough to be 

leasant. 

‘* We shall have great fun,’’ says Ray, as 
she takes her seat beside Charlie. ‘“‘Oh! how 
I shall hate going home! You cannot tell how 
dull it is there; you do not know how I shall 
miss you all!’ with a languishing glance at 
the blushing, delighted youth, 

“ Oh! I say, Mrs. Kildare, you're not going 
at the end of the week ; that is all nonsense. 
You must ask the doctor to spare you a little 
longer.” 

“Tt is useless,” sighing. ‘‘ You see, we are 
not rich people, and therefcre cannot afford 
indefinite holidays. But I shall be very mis- 
erable when the time comes to say good-bye.” 

Here the conversation becomes general, and 
— and merriment hold sway. They go 
farther than they at first intended, and it is 
somewhat past two when they turn the boat 
homewards. 

“T have never enjoyed a morning so well 
as this,” says Ray, sentimentally, as they near 
the shore. ‘I shall remember it all my life!" 

And as she speaks someone moves suddenly. 
The next moment the air is cleft with wild 
shrieks, and the whole party is plunged into 
the sea. Charlie is nearest to Ray, and he 
catches at her beautiful hair which has 
become loosened, but he cannot grasp it—he 
cannot reach her! When he comes to him- 
self, half-an-hour afterwards, he asks “are 
they all safe?” and his mother comes weep- 
ing to his side. 

* All but Ray! Oh, Charlie! Charlie! how 
shall we send the news to Dr. Kildare? Her 
body has not yet been found! Oh, my dear 
boy! my dear boy! I feel almost as though 
her death lay at our door! She was with us, 
we should have been more careful for her 
safety! Charlie! Charlie! don’t sob like 
that. You will be positively ill—lie still and 
7 Pas 7 a + . * 

* 


Yes, it is ended now—the weak, wasted, 
selfish life! And now she is gone Harold re- 
roaches himself that he had not been more 
orbearing to her. He forgets her faults, and 
remembers only her beauty and the love she 
once had given him. 

He hastens to Bournemouth, and that same 
evening her beautiful body comes floating 
towards the shore. Her face is unscarred, 
untouched by anguish; and as she lies with 
all her bright hair blown about her face and 
breast, ehe reminds the lookers-on of that 
wonderfal picture, ‘‘The Christian Martyr.” 
There is no shadow of sin, no hint of shame, 
on the exquisite features, and in a sudden 
burat of pain and remorse Harold kneels by 








her, sobbing, ‘‘ Oh, wife! wife! if I could but 
have known the end, how differently I would 
have acted!” 

He has her carried home, and buried in the 
quiet little churchyard; and then he goes 
about his duties with such an apathetic air, 
such utter weariness, that Martha sheds many 
bitter tears over him. 

How quiet the house is! How often he 
wishes he could hear her querulous voice! 
Anything would be better than this ghostly 
stillness. He grows to think quite tenderly 
of the dead woman; to touch all her little 
possessions with reverent hands; to feel the 
warm tears rise and sting his eyelids as old 
memories came thronging about him. 

One evening, when he returns tired and 
jaded, he unlocks her desk, and proceeds to 
sort her papers. First he sees a bundle of 
bills, and, sighing, he throws them into the 
fire (for, although June, it is a wet, cold 
evening, and Martha is careful for his com- 
fort). ‘Long ago, poor soul!” he thinks, 
‘those were paid; but Iam afraid the recol- 
lection of them made me hard to you!” 

He takes up another packet, and his pulses 
stir a little as he thinks, ‘‘ After all she loved 
me, or she would not have kept my letters!” 
but as his eyes fall on the unfamiliar writing, 
a look of horror twitches about his mouth, 
and his face grows ashy in its pallor. He 
reads them all, and is soon acquainted with 
Colin’s illicit love, and the shame his wife had 
intended to bring upon him. He wonders why , 
he was spared. Later on, when the sting is 
less keen, Martha will tell him all! 

He bows his face on his arms and sobs liks 
a child; but afterwards, when his emotion is 
spent, he rises a changed man. He has put 
idle regrets away for ever, he will no longer 
morbidly accuse himself of wrong to her; he 
can no longer grieve she was so early snatched 
away. ‘It was better so,” he thinks; ‘she 
might have lived to disgrace herself aud me!” 

But the place has grown hatefal to him; 
and it does not surprise folks when they hear 
he has sold his practice, and is going to 
London. Later on they learn wealth and 
fame are coming to him, and none is more 
glad than Psyche. 

. * * * * 

Two years have come and gone. Trif has 
gone to Africa with her missionary ; Grace is 
engaged to Colin Renfrew (whose folly and sin 
are own only to Harold, Martha, and 
Psyche, and one is sure they will never 
divulge it). Little Phabe has two admirers 
“‘ dangling after her,” as says, but if 
Psyche has any lovers or no is a dead 
secret. Martha is installed as cook at the 
Rectory, and rales as absolutely as any im- 
perial autocrat. One morning she rushes with 
scant ceremony into the breakfast-room. 

‘Oh, Miss Psyche! he’s come !—the master’s 
come, and is asking for you! Fie, Miss 
Phoebe, you ain't got no to laugh!” as 
Psyche rises, white as death. 

**I’m not laughing, Martha,’ mendaciously, 
*“T am a victim to facial distortions.” 

The old servant tarns away disdainfully. 

‘*He’s in the front drawin'-room, miss,’’ 
she gays to Psyche, and the girl steals away, 
with wildly-beating heart, to meet this man 
she has loved so long and faithfally ! 

‘*T have come back,” he says, simply; ‘and 
I want your forgiveness! Ob, sweetheart!’ 
drawing her near, ‘‘ bow I have longed for this 
hour! Psyche, my darling! my darling! may 
I hope, not only for pardon, bat love? Or 
will you punish me now, because of my sin, 
because of a foolish, short-lived fancy ?”’ 

Her arms are about his neck, her cheeks 
pressed close to his 

“Oh!” with a little happy sob, ‘‘ why did 
you stay so long away?” 

* Because I would not come to you empty- 
—s !”’ he answers, gladly. ‘‘ Psyche, is it 

es ” 
““How could it be anything else?” very 
saucily. ‘‘Oh, Harold! Harold! this mo- 


WOMEN IN PAGAN LANDS. 


Let the Arab’s wife be taken sick, and 
forthwith she is returned to her parents with 
the message, ‘“‘I paid for a healthy woman, 
and cannot afford the support of a sickly one.” 
Let the Siberian become dissatisfied with his 
wife for any cause, and he has but to tear her 
cap from her head, and the marriage contract 
is dissolved. Let the husband of Sumatra 
but break a bamboo in the presence of his 
wife and their relatives, and the divorce is 
effected. Or let the Greenlander leave his 
home in apparent anger, and not return for a 
few days—the wife understands his meaning, 

icks up her clothes, and returns to her 

riends. Or let the Seuth Sea Islander but 
speak the word, and the relation is dissolved, 
though no dislike of the wife to the husband 
can produce a separation without his consent. 
Bat a divorce is ruin to the female ; it dooms 
her irrevocably to scorn and universal con- 
tempt, and (with scarcely less certainty) to a 
life of vice and infamy. 

In some parts of Siberia the marriage cere- 
mony is no sooner formed than the wife 
pulls off her husband's boots, in token of sub- 
mission. In other parts of the same country, 
the morning after the wedding, a man repre- 
senting the father of the bride delivers to the 
husband a whip, which, whenever the wife 
offends, is to be used freely. 

In the interior of Java the bride washes 
the bridegroom's feet in token of subjection. 
In Bambouk, Africa, she takes off her sandals, 
kneels before the bridegroom, pours water 
upon his feet, and wipes them with her mantle. 
In Madagascar, when a husband returns from 
war, his wife gives him the customary saluta- 
tion of passing her tongue over his feet most 
respectfally. 

In New Holland the slightest offence given 
to the husband brings down the club upon the 
wife, which never fails to draw forth a stream 
of blood, and often fractures the skull. Among 
the Mandingoes the terrible personage called 
Mumbo Jumbo is called forth to frighten the 
refractory wife into submission. This demon 
form, assumed either by the husband himself 
or some one instructed by him, gives notice of 
his approach from the neighbouring woods, 
near sunset, by the ‘most frightfal yells. At 
dark the men go out to meet him. He has a 
rod in his hand, a hideous mask on his head, 
and is fantastically decorated with the bark of 
trees. He is conducted to the village, where 
all the married women are assembled. The 
ceremonies commence. Songs and dances 
continue till a late hour. Mambo Jumbo him- 
self sings a song peculiar to the occasion. 
Then the women are required to arrange them- 
selves in a circle. After a long pause and pro- 
found silence Mumbo points out those that 
have been disobedient to their husbands, or 
otherwise have behaved improperly, and they 
are immediately seized, tied to a post, and 
severely beaten with Mambo’s rod, amid the 
shouts and deridings of the whole assembly. 

In Van Dieman’s Land the weaker sex ara 
charged with the whole barden of supporting 
their families—husbands, children and all— 
and often their widowhood is, if possible, more 
wretched than their married life. 








Stronc To Enpure.—Of mean physique, 
with gaunt figure, sloping shoulders, small 
arms and bandy legs—still, the Chinaman 
will tire out the most robust white man in 
many occupations, and will prove invulnerable 
to all the complaints that are so fatal to large 
bodies of workmen of other nationalities. 
The coolie in California will live on a pound 
of rice per day ; if he can add to this a half 
pound of pork, the limit of his desire is 
reached ; not that he does not like good living 
and American cooking, but these things are 
not included in his estimate of the essentials. 
Atter living on the fat of the land he will 





ment’s joy would atone for a life of pain!” 
(THE END ] 


return to his old plain rice diet apparently 
without a murmur. 
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FACETIA. 


Brown“ Whose ~mbrella is this? Tt 
looks like one F lost.” Smith: “I don’t see 
how it can, for T'scraped ‘the ‘handle, and ‘al- 
tered it generally.” 

Suine Grrn.— Oh, “Ella,” said Clara, ‘I 
think Lilly and he: - beau have quarreiled.” 
‘“Why,” replied Ella, ‘‘ what makes you think 
807’’ ‘Well, her parlour has been brilliantly 
lit every evening lately.” 

A Derrstrow i: Finanes.+ Badger: “ You 
said you. spent. your own) money-last night, 
Now I find it was borrowed-+money.” -Simp- 
son: “ Well, what.of it?) I never intend-to 
pay it-back; so it was|jast the same as my 
own money.”’ 

A. Lapsus Lancoum —‘ You nrust’be «more 
carefal,’’ said a mother to her daughter, who 
was complaining about getting her mouth 
poisoned by poison ivy. ‘! bknow it, mammia ; 
’ put Arthar will-persist:in nsing that ‘horrid 
dye-stuff for his moustache.” 

A Drsapporntep Bor,—A ‘little friend of 
mine was recently taken to the:place where his 
grandfather*had been buried w few-weeks pre- 
viously—a lonely spot-on theedge of a gloomy 
wood down in iancashire. ‘Ts’ this heaven, 
mamma?” whispered the’little fellow, fear- 
fully. “No, dear; this’ is ‘a graveyard.” 
“ Well,” returned ‘the little fellow, ‘thought- , 
fally, * I’m glad it isn't: You told'‘me grandpa 
had gone to heaven, and I thought that’ this 
was the place.” 

Asorarr Coxvert.—Omaba Git: “Your 
family are Unitarians, are they not?” New 
York Girl’: “We were, but ma and I have 
joined the Episcopalians. We like their forms 
better.” “The forms?” “Yes; you are up 
and down so much your dress don’t gét 
crumpled, you kdow.”’— American;paper. 

Prourt Trrormatron.— Now, who.can tell 
me something about Solomon?” asked a San- 
day-school teacher, while reviewing her class 
upon the illustrious.Biblical characters. ‘He 
runsacigarshop in Chatham-streét,” promptly 
responded a small boy, whose acquaintance 
with the city surpasses his knowledge of Jeru- 
salem. 

Worse tHan See Tuovanr.+— I have diag- 
nosed your husband's case carefully, my dear 
Mrs. Burtly,’” said the young physician, ‘‘and 
I find that he is suffering.from-rheumatism'in 
the pedal extremities.’’ ‘Ob, my grief !’’.ex. 
claimed the old. jady,.im distress, ‘It’s 
worser'n I thought. Poor John said the pain 
was all in his feet.”’; 

Evipence or a ‘Gremetery.—In the train 
bound fora:smadll suburban village the ques- 
tion of drinks-wa® broached. ‘‘The town is 
total abstinence," said one. “ That's dis: 
couraging,”’ said the other. “‘ Wonder if 
there's a chemist’s inthe place?” ‘Don’t 
know, but there's a cemetery,’ was the reply. 
‘That settles it; there's a chémist’s, and 
we'll get our drinks.” 

Nor Sere or Hiuseir.—Old Gentleman (to 
tramp): “Now, if I shonld give you a six- 
pence, my friend, would you spend that money 
as it ought to be spent, or would you squander 
it for intoxicating drink?” ‘Tramp: ‘“ How 
much did you say?” Old Gentleman: “A 
sixpence,’’ Tramp. (sadly): “ Well, I dunno. 
I wouldn't like to make any rash promises. 
I never yet have been ‘able to stand proe- 
psrity.” 

A Youne Frvaxoren.—Nellie, whose grand- 
father began life as a cabin‘ boy and finiehed 
a8‘a millionaire, was paid by her mother one 
halfpenny a dozen for pins picked’ up from the 
carpet, to k the baby from ‘getting them. 
“Nurse,” said Nelly, as her stock of pennies 
increased, ‘“do you know what'I am going’ to 
do when have sixpence?” “ re answered 
nurse. “IT amgoing to a r and 
scatter them over the rtm and then lok fhe 
up,” réplied the young financier, who ‘was 


d 


How ‘to Secure 4 Goon Lrxentss,—“‘ Did 
you ‘heart that Mrs. Smith is having her pio- 
ture painted?” ‘You don't say#o! That 
old thing!” “Yes, indeéd—painted in oil.” 
“Well, I never! In oil? Tf she ever watts 
to have a-good likeness ‘she'll ‘have to “Be 
painted in vinegar.” 

Boxes Roxayaraes —Bobbie was. at - 
neighbour's, and in: response to apiece: of} 
bread-and-butter, had sutitely maid “Thank: 
you.” “That's right, Bobby,” said the lady, 
“TI like to-hear littie boys. say.‘ thank you.’”’ 
‘Yes, ma tild me I must poyehat if .you gave} 
me anything to eat, even if it wasn’t nothing 
but bread an’ butter, but if: you want: to hear 
me say it again, yoti've either, got to. put jam’ 
on it or give me some cake.’ 

His Syitparny wés+ For THE .Cart.—‘* lam 
sorry to .annouace, my) friends,’’ said: the 
chairman of the Philanthropic Association, 
‘that Brother Beans is unable to attend to- 
night, having been bitten by a-cat. Ag-the 
oase.may be.serions, it is proposed-to raise ‘a. 
subscription !’’ Bat+there-was-a, mam. present 
who was fally aware of the bibulons: propen- 
sities of the worthy brother, .and recognizing 
at a glemce the. perhaps fatal-result: of con- 
tagion, he said, with ready. generosity: ‘Quite 
right, Mr. Chairman, and here’s my. shilling 
towards the zoor.cat.”’ 

A Broan Hinti~A = sapere gilt dining- 
room, with almost nothing om the table'to eat, 
was the peculiarity: of a certain miser.. A: wag 
was invited to dinner ‘on a cartsinoceasion, 
and the host asked him if hhedidn’t think the 
roomelegant. ‘“Yes,” wasthe rephy, “but it 
is not quite according» to my itaste.”’ “And 
pray, what changes would you make?’ asked 
the lost. ‘+ Well,’ -hecanswered, ‘if this 
were my house, ‘yon kaow, :I «would shave’ 
‘looking at the ceiling=~‘‘ less ing “+-and 
here he-glamced furtively atthe dining- table 
‘‘and moré carving.” 

A’ Foraorren Answer“ Peay, VWies Belle, 
I-think 1 ‘can’ be weal intewesting to night, 
even more’so than sual,” said a young man 
who was born that way and can't helpitto the 
young lady'on whom he was ¢alling. “‘Fe it 

possible?’ was the response. “Ya-a's. ‘You 
see I made a cOnnundwum the other day, and 
I-wote it down weal quick so’s not'to forget it. 
Heah it is: Why is it thatwhen the weathah 
gets weal wahm, its always s'mother svening? 
S'mother evening—ain't‘that good?” *‘ Bat 
what is the answer?” inquited the listener. 
“Ob, the ans wer-er—by Jove! Da youknow 
I forgot to makeany answer to it. Fimtst try 
and think one‘up.” 

Two Poor Sxors.+A’ noble lord said one 

day, ingfatiatingly, to ‘a keeper : “I 
you've ‘scarcely ever met with ‘® “worse shdt 
than Tam?” “Oh, yes, my'lord,”’ responded 
the other, “I’ve met many’a wotke; for you 
misses “em so’cleanly.” “Andther kééper ‘Had 
‘@ habit of expressing himiself intisively on'‘all 
occasions. One day he was hunting with a 
gentleman ‘who invariably miesed’ everything 
at which heaimed. A’ pheasant flew up, the 
sportsman blazed away, some ‘feathers flew, 
and he exclainted, in nateral’exoltation: ‘1 
hit him’ that time, Cox, atid ‘no “mistake!” 
The man's reply was characteristic and to the 
point: ‘ Ah, sir, they~ill ‘fly into it some- 
times.” 

Vatvante Lanp.—Omaha man : “T've agreat 
notion to move to Texas, where I understand 


that no end of fine land can be got for almost | and 


nothing.” Council Bluffs man: ‘I was down 
there: once, and hadn’t been in an unséttled 
part of the State a weék before I was offered 
a thousand acres of the best land -you ever 
saw for my team.” ‘ Yout0dékit of course?” 
“TI jast jumped at it. The fellow said 
wanted to go home to die, or he wouldn't ‘ 

at any price; and he cértainly was the 
whitest, thinnest specimen I’ ever did -see, 
Well, he drove off with ay horses, and left me 
monarch of all I surveyéd, 


| “That's business,.governor. 


Bossrnc Bawawas.—A néwsbdy “who was 
eating away at a yellow banana, while He had 
two ted ones stuffed info his, pockéts, was ap- 

‘proached by anothér, and ‘askéd: ‘Did you 
get thattin-type tuk fur ten. dents?” “‘ Naw.” 
"Too cloudy?” “Naw! Iwas on my way 


| to the gallery, when bananas dropped to three 


‘fat ten certs, and I took advantage of the 
decline, Tin-types are’ alltis ten cénts, but 
bananas bob up and down.” 

A Son's Apvice.—Mr, Hopefal (to young 
‘Hopefal, home from Harvard): ‘‘ Thomas, 
may Lask how much your cigars cost you?’”’ 


\|-Tom : ‘Twelve dollars @ hundred, governor. 


6, & 


“b 


I usually.get a thousand at a ae get 
them somewhat cheaper.” Mr. H.; a- 
‘what? Twelve dollars? Why, I've.got to 
be satisfied with tobies, two for a cent.” Tom: 
If I hadas.many 
children to educate as you have I wouldn't 
smoke at-all.” 
Ivana Derenps on THE JupGr.—He was-ad- 
dressing a lowly bat intelligent: audience some- 
whete im the vicinity of Seven Dials, and -he 
had selected for the subject of bis‘ discourse 
an essay from “ Rhymes-and Rhyming,” so 
that, he might illustrate -to those rough and 
ragged minds how far the charms of poesy can 
nthe poor'man’s- hearth. And, touch- 
ingupen-the difficoalties of rhyming, he ssid : 
‘‘I¢ is easy enough, my friends, to get’a rhyme 
for.so simple a word: as ‘ sea,’.bat what can you 
get for ‘barglary?’” ‘ Well, guv’nor,” ex- 
claimed one of his hearers, ‘itll depends on 
the jadge. My Bill got'seven years! "’ 


LITTLE THINGS. 


How can yu expekt to find two people who 
ate alike when yu kant find one who iz alike 
three timeés in a week. 

‘There are three kinds ov Kranka in the 
world—one who. hsz.too: mach branes, one 
whe haz too little, afid one who haz none at 
‘all. ‘Take your choice. 

Opinion iz a kind ov haff-way house between 
what men don't kno and what they,gness at 
—where they meet to exchange lies that hav 
but little sense, and. probably, no malide in 
t 


hen I waz a boy'a man told me he could 
learn me how to lift. ton.. I asked him how. 
He replied: *'A, pdund at a time.” That 
man: learfed me: in a mitnit what I hav 
prakticed for more than fifty. years, and am 
prakticing still 


Necessity iz ommipitent. It rales both 

heaven ‘and: earth. 

iz one ov the doméatik virtues. It 
may. ndt be so brilliant az some oy the others, 
but there are few, if any, kan outlast it on a 
fombstun. 

‘If.ignorance would be modest, az it should 
be, we could hav sum pashunce; with it, bat 
there iz nothing more impudent and immodest 
than ignorance. 

When a man’s own family book him for a 
hero, yu may make up yure mind that man iz 
a ag with a gh rs lasting 
reputation for ing es an ing 

g ones can be made by the fireside; but 
eroes are made and tempered out ov the 
world, where yu kant tell ‘a friend from a foe, 
and where lightning don't go out ov«its way 
Modesty ao ak be oc posed of 
seems to. be com ignorance 
innocence combined. 
If pashunce iz one ov the virtews, I think 
lazyhess mnat be one, too, for Foftes see them 
chewing tobacco and hobnobbing. moral 
matters er. : 

All -majoritys begin bi being minoritys. 

The greatest: danger to any people lays in the 


and for five or six | w 





days I felt pretty proud, I can téll you. 
T tradea te lana Fot a gold mine?” 





barely five years old. 


‘No, for something to eat.”-—American paper. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tre Queen has consented to be patron of 
the French Hospital.and ‘Dispensary, Leices- 
ter-place, Leicester-square, and has. sent a 
handsome donation towards the building fund 
of the new hospital about ‘to be erected on a 
site in Shaftesbury-avenue. 

Queen Vicrorta.had along conversation 
with M. Waddington ‘at the recent Drawing 
Room, and bégged' him to convey to the French 
Government her warmest thanks for the way 
in which she was received during her recent 
visit. 

Tae Prince’ and’Princess’ of Wales’ opened 
on Saturday, May 21, the new Nursing Home 
and College Buildings in connection with the 
London Hospital and. Medical College. 

‘Tue Docuess “or Epixsuren, with her 
daughters, has arrived from Malta at Coburg, 
where: her Royal Highness intends to stay 
some time. 

Tuer Prrnctss Beatrice’s Jubilee present to 
the Queen is to consist of a tiny miniature of 
the late Prince. Consort, which will be inclosed 
in the interior of. sovereign. The work has 
been intrusted to Mr. David Mossman, whose 
= on ivory of the twin danghters of 
_ Sligo are exhibited in this year's 


Tae Qczen-Rucent or Sprain is a most 
energetic and skilled needlewoman, and as her 
oveinuas are exempt from State ceremonies 
during ‘her vy mourning, Dona Christina 
— most of her spare time in embroidery. 

he has joist finished @ magnificent flag for a 
new ironclad named after her—the ° Reina- 

nte—the standard being over eleven yards 
long and six anda half wide 

Ar the Hove ‘parish church the marriage 
was solemnised, on the 27th ult., between the 
Rev. Theodosius:Cotterell Henry Boughton- 
Leigh, rector of Bradfield Combust, Suffolk, 
and Downing College, Cambridge, and Mies 
Florence Catherine. Eyre- Maunsell, elder 
daughter of Oaptain Hyre:Maunsell, R.N., 
and Mrs. Eyre-Maunsell, of .First-avenue, 
Hove. The bride, who was. given away by 
her father, was attired in a rich ivory satin 
train dress. She wore a long tulle veil, 
fastened by pearl. ornaments, with a wreath 
of real orange blossoms, and carried a bouquet 
of white — and paleg eee hc and a 
diamond and sapphire » the gifts of the 
bridegroom, and. a gold. chain with pearl 
pendant and :gold ‘bracelet:inlaid:with pearls, 
the gift of the bride's uncle, Mr. Waller, Q.C. 
There were six bridesmaids; who were attired 
in pale blue satin’ merveilleux dresses, with 
gracefully arranged draperies’ of cream. 
coloured. lace in.front,.and waterfall backs, 
with ‘sprays:of blue forget.me-nots, each 
carrying’s splendid bouquet of white ‘and pink 
flowers and maidenhair fern, the gift of the 
mother of the bride; while the bridegroom 
presented their jewellery, which consisted of 
anchor brooches inlaid with pearls. 

Tue marsiage.of Mr. Francis Boyton, 3rd 
Batt. (Prince of Walee’s Own) West Yorkshire 
Regiment, with Elsie, only child of Col. T. 
Phillips, of Ashenhurst, Staffordshire, late 
18th. Hussars, and now commanding 14th 
Regimental ‘District, York, was.solemnised on 
May 3, in the parish church of St. Lawrence. 
Thecburch was decorated with choice flowers, 
and a floral arch was erected’ in ‘front of the 
altar. The aisle was lined with non-commis- 
sioned officers of the bridegroom's regiment, 
The four bridesmaids wore cream surah silk 
dresses, and bonnets to match, and carried 
bouquets of primroses, and wore gold brooches 
with initial in diamonds, entwined’with the 
Staffordshire knot, the gift of the oe tm 
The bride, who'was given’ away by her father, 
was attired in cream faille francaise, richly 
embroidered with pearls, tulle veil fastened 
with a diamond and sapphire crescent; dia- 
mond bee,’ ‘ 


diamond ‘star, the gift of her , and 


carried a bouquet of the lilies of the valley. 





both: gifts of the bridegroom;‘and | lumps 


STATISTICS. 


Untrep States Postcarps.—C.C. Woolworth, 
of Albany, head of the concern that makes 
postal cards for the government, says that at 
thefactory in Castleton, Pen ,they manufacture 
between two and three tons a day the year 
round. The largest order they ever filled for 
onecity was 4,000,000 cards, or abouttwelve tons 
of paper, for this. city. New. York uses about 
6,000,000 cards a month, Chicago comes next, 
With about 3,000,000 cards in the same period. 
There are 450,000,000 postal cards manufac- 
tured anntally. Two-cent postage did not 
lessen the use of postal cards, but checked the 
growth of their use for some little time. The 
check has been overcome, and the public are 
using more and more postal cards every day. 

Actors' Sanarres mn 1855.— Kean never 
spent more than £2,000 or £3,000 upon a re- 
vival, and this was considered marvellous in 
those 'days. Messrs. Irving and Wilson Bar- 
rett have more than doubled such sums. Again, 
salaries were incomparably smaller. For 
some time John Ryder, who played seconds 
to Kean, received only £3 103. a week, until 
discovering that another actor of about equal 
position was.in the receipt of £8 he threatened 
to break his engagement unless his salary was 
at once doubled, a request which was com- 
plied with. Now such an actor would com- 
mand from £30 to £50 a week. On the other 
hand, Kean raised the ballet-girls from a 
shilling a night, theirold ‘pay, out of which 
they had to.find shoes and stockings, to a 
guinea a week, and found them everything, 





GEMS. 


Heaven opened wide her ever-during gates, 
harmonious sound! on.golden hinges turning. 

Tue only hewpliness a brave man ever 
troubled himself with asking much about 
was happiness enough to-get his work done. 

A coop word is an easy obligation ; but not 
to ‘speak ill requires only our silence, which 
costs us nothing. 

He that uses many words for the explaining 
of any subject doth, like the cuttlefish, hide 
himself for the most- part in his own ink. 


Awone the positions of honour and honour- 
able succes3 in life the per cent. of college 
graduates who gain them increases in propor- 
tion as the office or place is higher or more 
important, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Tornoverns.—To make’ turnovers, take one 
and a quarter pounds of flonr, and one pound 
of butter. Make a paste of it. Roll it out 
five times, the last time very thin; cut the 
paste the length of one finger, and the width 
of three; put in a small quantity of pre- 
serves ; turn them over, and fasten the paste ; 
bake in quick oven, When cold, sprinkle with 
powdered sugar. 

Evez’s Puppinc.—To. make Eve's pudding 
take one pound of rasins, and stone them ; one 
— i. ee seat and dried; “y 

apples, chop ne; one pound of 
rtale bread, grated; eight eggs, beaten light; 
half a teaspoonful of salt. Mix all well to- 
pether. Flour the bag, and put the pudding 
in it. Boil for three hours. 

Baxep Homtny.—To.a cupful of cold boiled 
hominy ee two cupfuls of —— = heaped 
teaspoonfa butter, a teaspoonful of sugar, 
a little salt,.and ‘three . Beat the yolks 
and whites separately. Mix the yolks. first 
into the hominy alternately with the melted 
butter, then the sugar’and wsalt,-and mix® in 
the milk: gradually, being carefal fo leave no 
in the ‘hominy. Lastly, stir in the 








‘whites ‘of “the io ‘bake in’a buttered pud- 
ding-dish until delicately browned. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Let our reason and not cur senses be the 
rule of our conduct, for reason will teach us 
to think wisely, to speak prudently, and to 
behave ourselves worthily upon all occasions. 


Emprowery AN. Ancient Ant.—In the days 
of Moses embroidery was practised. Aboliab, 
in Exodus, is mentioned as. the great em- 
broiderer in blue; the web of Penelope was 
noted for its skilful and beautiful workman. 
ship. Inthe Middle Ages no lady of distinc- 
tion neglected or opposed the training up of 
her daughter in the dexteérous use of the 
needle. Cut-work or ‘open-work or embroid- 
ery was the parent of lace. Brussels lace, 
from the earliest times, was valued as the 
finest and best ‘quality. “English lace-makers 
failed to succeed in their attempts to set up 
manufactories of lace-workers. in. England, 
but failed in this from the want of proper 
flax. Therefore they smuggled to England 
choice laces from Brussels and sold them 
under the:false title of the finest Brussels 
lace. The thread used in Brussels lace is of 
the greatest fineness. The first quality is 
spun in dark, underground rooms, for contact 
with the dry air causes the thread to break ; 
so fine is it as almost to escape the sight. A 
background of dark paper is placed to throw 
out the threads, and the room is so arranged 
as to admit but one single ray of light upon 
the work. Lace has uses peculiarly its.own, 
as accomplished dressers know. - Henry II. 
had a scar on his-neck and used lace-to cover 
it. Queen Elizabeth had a yellow throat and 
wore over it the highest and stiffest ruff in 
Europe, but she stood upon her dignity and 
exclusiveness, by ordering her grave subjects 
to. stand at the gates of the city and lay 
hands ‘on the wearers of all ruffs beyond a 
certain length, to cut them down to dimen- 
sions far below what she wore. 


Horse Ractne rv Persta.—The annual races 
afford ‘amtsement for all classes, although 
given under royal auspices. Any oné who 
pleases can enter a racer, and all, from the 
mendicant to the Shah, may look on, putting 
in practice the proverb that a cat may look at 
the king. The streets are thronged with spec- 
tators, as coach after coach wheels by to the 
races, attended by scores of mounted. atten- 
dants in gorgeous liveries. The beautifal 
pinnacled gates of the city are black. with 
nimble urchins who have scaled the giddy 
heights to catch a glimpse of the show. For 
once the strict court etiquette seems relaxed, 
and sovereign and people meet on the same 
plane—that of a common, a universal enjoy- 
ment. The Persians are lively and mercurial 
like the Parisians, fond of splendour, and dis- 
play, and they will endure much from a ruler 
who fills their eyes with pga pageants, 
The oceasion is rendered yet more brilliant 
and useful because of ithe great military 
parade that.is given on the final day of the 
races, and which enables one to form an in- 
telligible idea of the conpaettion and discipline 
of the armies of the Shah at the present time. 
One sees there troops uniformed in semi- 
European: style; and drilled in European 
tactics; and also irregular cavalry wearing 
the picturesque costumes of other days, with 
muskets seven feet long, and spiked forks on 
which to rest them in action. Parks of 
modern, breech-loading artillery are followed 
by batteries of small cannon, carried on camels 
and mules, from whose backs this quaint 
artillery is fired, a method that is not without 
value even now amid some of the fearful 
mountain» roads. of Persia. The cavalry is 
very ‘finely mounted, and for skill in evolu- 
tions or in keeping in the saddle cannot be 

. A very odd feature of this annual 





‘parade is the enormous fi!, or elephant; which 


takes the lead with stately tread and covered 
with gay caparisons. It reminds one of the 
times long. pest, when Darius .and ‘Chosroes 


van of their victorious armies. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. T.—Light-brown hair. 
J. W.—You must consult a local directory. 


Patcyia. —You write a very nice hand. Do not please 
be too exacting. 


W. C. F.—The only way is to melt or dissolve it, and 
pour it into the moulds. 


L. B.—Your composition, spalling, grammar, and pen- 
manship are only passable. 


Nerra.—l. We do not believe in any such super- 
stitious nonsense. 2. Pretty fair. 


Ove in Trovsue.—Write to Dr. Barnardo, Boys’ 
Home, Bristol, or to the secretary of the Foundling 
Hospital, Guildford-street, Russell Squor- 


Ox 1x TrovuBue (2).—We regret we cannot aid you, 
as we have no confidence whatever jin hair-dyes of any 
description, 

Boy Reaprer.—Squeeze them out, and bathe with 
dilute spirits of wine. They are caused by obstructed 
perspiration. 

8. C. S.—The bride's parents provide the carriage. 
2. £2123. 6d. 3. Abouta guinea. 4. Fair writing. 5. 
Just about the right age. 

A. F. T.—Isabella is a Spanish name, meaning Fair 
Eliza. The pet names used for it are Bell, Bella, and 
Isa. In Scotland, where it is a great favourite, “‘ Tibby ” 
is the nickname. 


C. J. V.—Cosmetics or other outward applications to 
the skin will not improve it, but on the contrary do it 
great harm. If the blood is kept in proper condition 
there will be no call for powder or paste. 

Josnva J. Littre.—1. Plain living and plenty of open- 
air exercise. 2. Certainly. 3. The 27th March, 1882, 
fell on a Tuesday, and the 5th October, 1862, on a Sun- 
day. 4. Fair writing. 5. From eighteen to five-and- 
twenty. 

J. N. M.—Your correspondent doubtless possesses a 
private key to the mysterious marks placed st the end 
ef his communication, as we are ignorant of any code 
intended for such a purpose. It would be well to as« 
him for a free translation of the hieroglyphics. 


T. T.—During the inhuman persecutions for witch- 
craft in New England, from 1748 to 1793, many women 
were hanged, and since then several of the sex have 
suffered a similar death ~dt mgs - in the various United 
States. The exact number, however, is not known 
to us. 


L. L. N. -The invitation to attend a party, picnic, ex- 
cursion and the like, should really be extended by the 

gentleman, unless he ‘sa very intimate friend. It. would 
be a decidedly am test of his good nature to ask 
him to act as escort to a party co pp of sevetal other 
young ladies in addition to yvurse! 

Mrxa.—Nervousness arises from many causes, and it 
would be well to allowa good physician to diagnose your 
case. Having thus ascertained its origin he can under- 
standingly prescribe aremedy, which could not be done 
by a non- ryietledonal or one who has no knowledge of 
your present state of health or surroundings. 


C. R.—Iphigenia was a daughter of Agamemnon and 
quanialn who, standing as a victim — to be 
sacrificed to 2 qemee the rage of Diana, was. that 
oddess, transformed into a white hart, led to to 
i The wrath of 


‘auris, and made her priestess. 
was caused by the , by fy emer age of a stag in 
her grove, and the ce of Iphigenia was deemed in- 
dispensable to propitiate the gods. 

Littiz.—l, Simply bow. 2. Shake hands with the 
host and hostess. 3. Express regret that you are unable 
to accept the invitation. You need not give a reason. 
4. The subject is too vast. Write a story ees e will 
look at it, and tell you what we think of it. 5. Study 
their tastes, and any personal thing ey need give 
them. 6. It depends on circumstances. 7. Very good 
writing. 

Tue Taree Gems.—l. Tied with red, the darkest 
shade of brown; tied with white, a beautiful nut- 
brown ; tied with grey, a silky fawn. The specimens 
are very nicely plaited, and evince neatness, cleanliness, 
and tidiness on the part of the senders. 2. The writing 
is good in style, but unformed, as we shoul i judge the 
character of the writer to be. 3, It entirely depends on 
his tastes and habits. 

J. L, E,—Having treated you so ungallantly, it is your 
duty te cut the gentleman's acquaintance. No man has 
a right to monopolize the time of a lidy friend and lead 
her to suppose that he loves her alone and then without 

a moment’s warning to jilt her, as this one has done. 
1t is, to say the least, a most selfish action, as it places 
the lady in a very unenviable position among her friends 
and acquaintances. Still we feel sure that one possess- 
ing your charms will have no difficulty in winning the 
love of some true man, who will not use your heart as 
a mere plaything. 

N. V.—Mount Everest, a peak of the Himalayas, is 
generally considered the highest ascertained point on 
the surface of the globe, but some authorities claim that 
Mount Hercules, a overed a few years ago in 
Papua, overtops the above-named elevation. Mount a 
Elias, stan on the boun between ka and 
British Columbia, is the highest in the United States 
and North America. Some authorities claim that its 
real height is 14,970 feet, but it is generally believe’ to 
reach an altitude of 17, 000 feet. The Amazon River is 
peda an § and largest in the world ; the Mississippi 
ranks nex’ 


L. M. W.—The hymn, ‘Nearer my God to Thee,” 
= writter by Mrs. Sarah Flower Adams, an English 
ady. 
pad Satie et ge 
ountain springin 
‘*Stanzas to Augus ae 


Lity.—l. You are doubtless a most lovable and loving 
specimen of femininity, if handwriting can be taken as 
acriterion. 2. Light brown hair. 


B. W.—The planet Mars has a diameter of 4,070 miles, 
and is 140,000,000 railes distant from the sun. The sun’s 
diameter is reckoned at 888,646 miles. 

vi mer ks to know whether there is a ‘‘ language 
of writing-pa) unable to find such, we 
wouldagh came ¢ of our readers to furnish it, if it ‘is in 
existence, 


D. P.—l. Correspondents will please refrain from 
asking us questions touching upon ee owt or politics, 
as such matters are never discussed here. 2. Only 
passable. 

L. P. A.—Brigham Young died on August 29, 1877; 
the date of his birth was June 1, 1801; the place, Wit: 
tingham, Vermont. At the time of his death he had 
twenty wives and sixty-four children. 


G. L.—Our space will not allow of the publication of 
answers to “catch” arithmeti 

and the like. Were this department pay to such 
they would soon crowd out all other matter. 


T. H. W.—The penmanship and general style of the 
communication indicates ha&te and a remarkable simi- 
larity of writing for nine different persons. With a 
proper amount of careful practice you might make up 
a grand aggregation of expert penmen. 
L. C.—There is not, to dur knowl , 2 code of = 
flirtations ; in fact such would be al 
all of the fair sex know how to use their eyes in ca; itt. 
vating the susceptible hearts of the “lords of creation ” 
without being guided by any printed regulations. 


oe ve “In the desert a 
will be found in Byron’s 





THE COMPASS, 


TxovucHa wild and black the winter night, 
With never moon or star to light 
The bravely ling bark, 
Yet at the sede ot's side 
The faithful needle is to guide 
His hand and helm waters wide 
And tempests fierce and dark. 


Straight on his course the pilot steers, 
His bosom free be weak’ni 
Aza hile ttn pointing bo obaye’ 
while its poin‘ obeys, 
His simple faith it ne'er betrays, 
But shows, through night and storm, the ways 
To port and waters smooth. 


And thus, iad life’s troubled waves, 
The heart, ~ ol faith for compass, braves 
The perils tha’ 
And hears, eet the ills that crowd— 
Beyond the shadows that enshroud — 
God calling sweetly through the cloud 
From His eternal skies. ¥ 
B. W. 


B. C. B.—A very simple and efficacious remedy for 
the removal of corns is tincture of iodine, applied to 
them with a camel’s-hair brush twice a day—morning 
and night. After a few applications, a few layers of the 
corn car be removed, and. so on until it is so much re- 
duced thit the pressure of the boot or shoe upon it will 
be imperceptible. 

O. W. A.—Verona, Italy, is one of the best fortified 
cities in Europe. It is inclosed by a series of turreted 
walls and fortifications which are among the most re- 
markable works of military e aertne known. Its 
ao m will accommodate 20, men. It has always 

important position for the defence of North 
Ita'y. At one period it ceded itself to Venice, under 
which it remained until 1797. During the French 
domination it was annexed to their kingdom. It was 
incorporated with the present kingdom in 1868. 


G. R. 8.—To make a good writing ink, take of Aleppo 
galls (well bruised), four ounces; clean soft water, one 
quart ; macerate in a clean corked bottle for ten days, 
or even longer, with frequent agitation ; then add one 
and a quarter ounces of gum-arabic (dissolved in a wine- 
glassful of water); lump sugar half an ounce. Mix 
well, and afterwards fi r add one and a half ounces 
of sulphate of iron (green copperas) crushed small ; 
agitate occasionally for two or three days, when the 
ink may be decanted for use; but it is better if left to 
digest for two or three weeks. This recipe will make 
one quart of fine ink, writing pale at first, but soon 
turning intensely black. 


Maccit.—The word snow occurs in the Bible in 
Exodus, chapter IV., verse 6; and in Numbers, II. 
Samuel, Kings, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Lamentations, Matthew, Mark, and Revelation. Wind 
occurs in Genesis, chapter VIII, verse 1 ; and in Exodus, 
Numbers, Samuel, K: g+«3 Psalms Proverbs, Eccle- 
el, Daniel, H Hosea, Amos, 


: Matthew ee Acts, e- 
sians, James, Hoch Rain occurs in Gen Goan, 
chapter VIL, verse te and in Exodus. Lonitiens 


Ezra, Job, 
catn Ecclesiastes, Intia 


eremiah, Batt Hons 


Amos, Joel, Zechariah, Matthew, Hebrews, Acts, an 








James. 





J. L.—Ask the lady to do you the hoavur ou: al!owing 
you to accompany her home. The usual form is ‘ May 
[ have the pleasure of pwr | you home?” but it is 
not absolutely necessary to confine yourself strictly to 
sucha mode of expression. 


W. A.—Seamen rank ropes under two descriptions — 
cable-laid and hawser-laid. The former are composed 
of nine strands, or three great strands, each consisting 
of of three small ones ; the latter are e with three 

, each posed of a certain number of rope- 





yarns, 
M.—The words “‘ facetious ” and ‘‘ abstemious ” 
contain ali the vowels in their regular order. When 


used as adverbs, by the addition of the syllable “ ly,” 
they furnish the other occasional vowel, y; but we 
know of no word in which all of these and w may be 


E. O. R.—When a man so far forgets his good-bree1- 
ing as to deliberately snub a lady — by withdrawing 
his attention to her without a word of explanation for 
such a course of action she should immediately cut his 
ee and have nothing whatever to do wi:h 


Macnowia GrRanpiriora.—l. Gentlemen usually eat 
oysters from the shell direct; ladies sometimes use a 
fork. 2. Certainly, if you are the first to see him or her. 
8. The 12th June, 1850, fell on a Wednesday, the 5th 
my 1870, on a Tuesday, and the 6th March, 1863, on 

4. Use glycerine and gloves to your hands ; 3 

Put the glycerine on when retiring at night, and wear 

the gloves over it; also wear gloves as much as pos- 
sible in the daytime. Yea vai write a good hand. © 


L. R.—Coffee came into great repute in Arabia about 
1454, and pasged thence into Egypt and Syria, and 
thence in 1511, to Constantinople, where coffee-houses 
were opened in 1554. It was first brought to America 
about 1720. Some ascribe the discovery of coffee as a 
beverage to the _ of a monastery, who, being in- 
formed b by a goat-herd that his cattle sometimes browsed 
upon the tree, and that they would then wake at night, 
and sport and bound upon the hills, became curious to 
prove its virtues. He acco’ ly gave it. to his asso- 
ciates, —e whom it had an vening effect, end re. 
vented piness. It is estimated that more than 
the coffee used in the world is raised in Brazil. 


M. M.—Eugene Francois if. was a noted French 
detective, who = in Paris 0} y 10, 1857. He began 
life as a baker. es athletic frame, and 
his violent temper get him into so many fights that he 
was soon the terror of his associates. He becam 
adventurer, then a thief, and finally an army spy. 
was imprisoned for fo , but made his escape, and 
became connected with Paris police as a private 
detective. services become very valuable 

was “y pardoned, Pa’ made chief of the safety 
brigade. He subsequently became a pa 4 manufac- 
arsed and a feseg ee aeteolive, but met wi i 

lar success, an ed . Many aaihe ich he 
dd not write po appeared under his name. 

T. D. M.—Express your — wishes for your lady- 

love in the following verse 
* Of things whose quivers 
Hold happy hours for hearts, 
ar rosy Fate's sweet givers 


yo thou entrap the best 
old them, safely hidden, 
Where Time can them ne’er. 
ates seo, & for thee when oom, 
‘o make all seasons 


D. L.—The generic name of wombat, a herbivorous 
—_ inhabiting New South Wales and South Aus- 
tralia, means pouched rat. It is also called badger by 
the colonists from its burrowing habits, and ursine 

opossum from its resemblance to a small bexr. It is 
pe x ot oo feet long. mmmP, with a thick coat of long, 
eo wh, woolly The. head is large, wide, 

t, a rabbit- like, with i. lip cleft, and small eyes 
and ears ; legs short and nearly equal, and the feet five- 
ja all except the small inner one on the hind feet 

th long claws ; tail half an inch, nearly naked. It is 
pow E domesticated, and has three or four young at a 
birth. In the mountainous districts of Australia its 
flesh is preferred to that of all other animals. 
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